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FOUR INTERESTING LETTERS 


PEARY WELLMAN The Shackleton Relief Expedition 


NEw York, June 19, 1908. WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 27, 1899. BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1907 
. AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., S.Y. “Ni L 
Dear Sir. In regard to the watches..... : Waltham, Mass. S. Y. *‘ Nimrod. 
furnished me by the Waltham Watch Co., three Gentlemen. The nine watches made bv you, LYTTELTON, 27th March, 1909. 
years ago, the behavior of the mean time watches which were carried in the Wellman Polar Expedi- Messrs. R. W. CAMERON & Co., Wellington. 
was particularly excellent. tion, proved entirely satisfactory. Two of these Sir. Herewith I forward to you, per Purser 


were injured slightly by the Norwegian sailors in 

Watches carried by men in charge of different the early winter. The remaining seven were used 
parties on the sledge journeys over the sea ice ran by me in ascertaining time and also positions of 
latitude and longitude. Position of stars computed 


S.S. ‘‘ Maori,’’ the seven Waltham watches so gen- 
erously loaned to my officers and self by your 
, : Safer Company for our use in the Antarctic. 

for weeks without any considerable variation from 


hb other. This feat ; ery aiatl by the aid of these watches could be depended upon Two of them unfortunately have been damaged. 
SREP Saas ee ae ae eae istinct com- +9 the accuracy of asecond. Positions of longitude One of them by an accident down a crevasse, and 
fort to me in making me feel sure of my observations ascertained by Julius Payer twenty-five years previ- the other during a sledge journey. 


when the drift of the ice had carried me far away ously were verified. 
: Extreme cold affected the movements but slightly, 
and in no way injured them. After returning to 
Most of these watches are now on Eagle Island, Norway but slight discrepancies were found upon 
comparing with Greenwich time. 

In my judgment these movements are thoroughly 


My officers and I found the watches reliable under 
all conditions. After a time we gained so much 
confidence in their rates that we had no hesitation 
in trusting to them when taking observations which 
required time-readings to seconds. 


from all dead reckonings. 


Maine, where I am going the end of this week. I 


ill endes » ve > , ‘ as * : : ‘ : 
will op leavor t get them oF TS FOU Oh 008 OF lestintic for any use and in any clime, being thor- On their behalf and my own I beg you will convey 
possible. .... Very sincerely, oughly compensated. to your Company my thanks for the use of the 
: 1) R.E.P U.S.N Yours truly watches. I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Signe: .. E. PEary, U.S.N. - ci -~ R a Mas = 
. (Signed QUIROF HARLAN, (Signed) FrEp P. Evans, Lieut. R.N.R., 
; Mr. James W. Appleton. Physicist to Wellman Polar Expedition. Officer Commanding. 
Mr. FE. A. MARSH, Waltham Watch Company. The Quadrangle Club, CHICAGO, Dec. 8, ’08. 


Dear Sir, About three years ago your Company loaned me four of your watches for use on the Anglo-American Polar Expedition. I received them from 
Robins, ete., here, and yesterday I returned three of them to the same people. . . . . . . I wrote to you from the North last summer telling of the 
remarkable performance of these watches and my private Waltham, during a two months’ sled trip over the ice. They were compared with each other and 
chronometer corrected by observation nearly every day for a year and rates assigned for the ice trip. Daily comparisons were made among the watches on the 
trip, also, and with the chronometer after our return. The field rates were found to be practically the same as those assigned from the rates during the several 
months previous to the field trip. If it were not that all three watches came out the same, I should say that the obscure field rates were accidentally close to the 
calculated rates. The performance of your watches is emphasized by the fact that Capt. Mikkelsen had a hand-made pocket chronometer made to order in 
London at a cost of $250.00. On this trip this expensive timepiece varied so greatly from the mean of the other watches that it had to be disregarded after the 
first week. The rates of your watches were changed but a fraction of a second, while the Captain’s watch increased 35 seconds in its daily rate. 

I took the greatest care in getting the best possible performance from the watches. I wore two myself, and insisted that others took good care of theirs. 
The watches were worn night and day next to the skin and every precaution taken to keep their temperature constant. 


T é ew l > . , -7 =S ; ; > a . =>S. 4 s r . * 
Thank you very much for your kindness to us in loaning the watches Yours, etc., (Signed) E. pE K. LEFFINGWELL. 


N. B. — In buying a Waltham Watch always ask your jeweler for one adjusted to temperature and position. 
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N unusual storm, truly, was this on 
Thanksgiving eve. The wind came 
down from the dark, gray - clouded 
northwest with a force all but resistless. It 
lifted the fast -falling snow from the brown 
prairie-grass, from fields of stubble and yellow 
corn-stalks ; it tossed it in the air in all direc- 
tions. The great lowa plain was a maelstrom 
of drifting snow, which seemed to reach from 
earth tosky. If there were a moon, it was hid- 
den ; the stars were obscured. Farmer Hoxie’s 
house might have seemed to one gazing out from 
door or window the only habitation in a world 
of snow. 

Supper was over. The young minister, a 
frequent visitor at the Hoxies’ since Miss Lunier 
began to board there, had offered thanks with 
the peculiar sense of being blessed which was 
always in his heart when she sat opposite him. 
Miss Lunier, the school-teacher from Connecti- 
cut, had just raised her shining eyes to the 
parson’s. Both were being watched with sym- 
pathetic amusement by all the Hoxies, father 
and mother and boys and girls alike, when a 
ery seemed to float in, as if on the wind—a 
faint ‘‘Hello!’’ 

Forgetting one another, all listened intently. 
Was the sound produced by human being, or 
was it some startling mimicry of the wind? 

‘*Hello!’? It came louder, more distinct. 

Mr. Hoxie started for the door, passed out, 
and with difficulty closed the door after him, 
for the wind fell full against it. Then followed 
a conversation, most of which was audible to 
those inside. 

‘*Hello there !’’ 

*‘Hello! Is this Tom Lusk’s?’’ 

‘No! It’s Josiah Hoxie’s.’’ 

**How far is it to Lusk’s?’’ 

‘Don’t know him.’’ 

‘*That’s strange. He came out here about a 
year ago and bought a farm. Has a wife and 
four children. He paints pictures, and wears 
his hair too long for a man.’’ 

**T’ve seen him—he passes my place on his 
way to town. Dresses like a city chap; has a 
consumptive look; happy-go-lucky sort of a 
fellow.’”’ 

‘Van. °° 

‘*Well, he lives three miles west, on the poor- 
est piece of land in the state. You’re headed 
right — but, say — you’re 
not going to try to get 
there to-night ?”” 

**Got to.”’ 

‘*Know the road ?’’ 

‘*No, I’m a stranger.’’ 

**Are you alone?’’ 

‘*No— yes —a stable- 
boy started with me from 
the station. He was to 
drive me to Tom’s, but 
has keeled over, sleepy- 
like. I’ve lapped him in 
a buffalo-robe, and laid 
him in the sled.’’ 

‘Say, stranger, that 
boy’s freezing, sure! 
You’d better drive in— 
the gate’s open and right 
in front of you.’’ 

‘*Tf you’ ll take the boy, 
I’ll go on.’’ 

‘“That would be suicide 
if you don’t know the 
way. The hill road’s the 
only safe one; there’s 
pretty near five feet of snow in the valley. 
Drive in, get a cup of coffee, and let’s talk 
matters over. Perhaps I can help you.’’ 

‘*Gee!’’? shouted the man in the sleigh, and 
willingly the horses turned their backs to the 
storm. 

Under Hoxie’s guidance the sleigh was soon 
in the rear of the house, the buffalo-robe and 
its contents were bundled into the kitchen and 
the horses stabled. 

Attention was first given the boy. They 
unrolled the robe on the kitchen floor, and the 
lamplight disclosed a white young face, seem- 
ingly wrapped in peaceful slumber. They 
soon had the boy’s coat off, then his shoes, 
and a dozen willing hands rubbed snow on 
numerous white spots on face, feet and limbs. 
At last the boy moved, then groaned, then sat 
up, a bewildered look in his eyes. 

‘‘Let me sleep,’’ he murmured, as his head 
fell back on the robe and his eyelids again 
closed. 

‘*Rub harder,’’ said Hoxie, and they did. 
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for, the man was seated at the table and supper 
placed before him. 

He was a tall man, about forty years of age, 
awkward of movement. He 
had the kindest but not the 







As soon as the boy had been properly cared | received a letter from her. 
One kid had the measles, | the reins, and when some blast fiercer than its 





attention that the 


in a neighboring village. 


to place. We lost track 


of them. 


friend of Ida 
Tom was sick; 


girlhood 


so was the baby. 





pair | trembling. 
eloped, and were married | cleverest, sweetest of my pupils. 


They drifted from place | school. 


1909. 


NOVEMBER 25, 


‘*Little Annie Lusk is the prettiest, 
For days | 
have wondered what was keeping her from 
I did not know she was ill. Please 
let me go!’’ 

‘*You are a brave girl,’’ said Henshaw, and 


“About a week ago a | the young minister flushed proudly at the 


words. 


They were soon on the way. Hoxie hell 


another a fever; the farm hadn’t paid, the | forerunners swept the treeless plains, driving 


family was destitute. 


That letter resulted in| the snow with pitiless force into the horses’ 


faces, it was all that his 
cool head and strong arms 





comeliest of faces. His eyes 
were steel-gray, yet mild; 
his nose was ill-shapen ; his 
hands were knotty, rough, 
calloused, the hands of the 
toiler. The little hair he 
possessed was streaked with 
gray. 

His attire. proclaimed him 
a farmer—and one not par- 
ticular as to appearance. 
Before seating himself, he 
threw his overcoat in one 
corner of the room, and sent 
his cap and mittens sailing 
into another. When talking 
he sat with elbows on table 
and chin in hands. His 
every action went to prove 
him one who cared naught 
for forms and usages. 

He began to give an ac- 
count of himself. 

‘*Had no idea of being in 
this country three days ago. 
From first to last it’s a long 
story.’’ 

‘*‘We should like to hear 
it,’’ said Hoxie. 

‘*Well, Tom Lusk used to 
live in Polkville; used to 
clerk in Casey’s store. Just 
where he drifted into Polk- 
ville from I never knew. 
Iie was a second cousin or 
something of Casey, and I’ve 
heard that his father died 
young, and his mother re- 
married, and that this caused 
a scattering of the first 
husband’s children. Tom had been at some 
kind of art school, they used to say, when his 


ing at it, he took the job of being Casey’s clerk. 
‘*Tom wasn’t a good clerk ; he was too careful 
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mother remarried, and as he had no way of stay- | 
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our holding a meeting, and it was a rouser.|and which 
Everybody contributed, except Judge Lawrence, | forgets. 


some in money, some in goods. 





could do to keep them 
headed in the right direc- 
tion. There was nothing 
to guide him, no beaten 
track, fences were hidden, 
houses were few and far 
between; and so full of 
wind-driven snow was the 
air that had a house been 
within fifty yards of the 
party they could scarcely 
have seen it. 

In spite of the intense 
cold, Hoxie did not attempt 
to drive fast. His eyes 
seemed to measure the 
height of every of 
ground, the depth and 
breadth of each valley. 
He knew the country—its 
topography was his only 
guide. He was watchful 
of every little turn that his 
horses took, each bend of 
the neck, each turn of the 
head. 

To lose the road for an 
instant meant danger; 
to lose it altogether meant 
death ; and the calm, reso- 
lute look of responsibility 
on the man’s face showed 
he knew the consequences 
of a mistake. 

There was in the wind 
a coldness all but unbear- 
able. From above came 
the roar which none knows 
save who has stood 
unhoused in a blizzard, 
none who has once heard ever 
Henshaw was on the seat with Hoxie. 
The minister and Miss Lunier were in the 


rise 


one 


‘**Then a dozen of us drew cuts to see who | body of the sleigh. 


should deliver what we had, and it fell on 


of his hands and clothes, and | me.’’ 


twirled his mustache too much. 
molasses-jug many a time because 


doing it. If he was a poor clerk, 
he was good at pictures, and. he 
put in all the hours he could 
steal from Casey with brush and 
pencil. Tom could make land- 
scapes stand right out on canvas, 
but it never brought him any- 
thing. He gave his pictures 
away, and always to girls. At 
last he quit making pictures of 
scenery for making pictures of 
people, or girls, 1 might say— 
or rather of one girl’s face. 

‘‘Ida Lawrence was the pretti- 
est girl in Polkville. She was 
tall and graceful. 
softest, kindest blue eyes, the 
most musical voice. Her parents 
died young, and she was adopted 
by her uncle, Judge Lawrence. 
The uncle schooled her, crammed 
her full of languages and music. She could 
sing, —she led our choir,—and I’m sure 
her notes were followed closer by the boys 
of the congregation than were the minister’s 
words. 


OXIE. 


miles that wasn’t in love with her at some time, 
and I confess to being one of them; more, I 
proposed to her once, and was rejected. That 
was twenty years ago. 


‘*Well, somehow,’’ the visitor went on, 
“‘Casey’s clerk and Ida drifted together. He 


books. He bought her music; she bought him 
brushes and canvas. There wasn’t a boy 
among us who didn’t know that Ida Lawrence 
was to be Mrs. Tom Lusk. 

“Tt was at this time that Tom changed from 
landscapes to making pictures of Ida. 
couldn’t leave the store, he’d sketch her face 
on wrapping-paper. 





jected so strongly to Tom’s paying Ida further 


|name’s not Frank Hen- 


She had the | 


‘*T don’t think there was a boy within twenty | 


| Rev. 


could paint; she could sing; both could talk | 


If he | 


‘* Rather hard on you, considering,’’ said 


I’ve turned the faucet to fill my | Hoxie. 


‘*Not a bit of it!’’ said the stranger. ‘“‘Ifa 


Tom made such a wry face when | man’s loved a woman once, he should respect 


her always, and give her a helping hand if he 
can. That’s what I am here for, my sleigh 


| 


full of things that I’ve brought from Illinois— | 


groceries, duds for kids, dresses for Ida, clothes 
for Tom, and I’ve three hundred dollars in 
my pocket to buy a picture with. I’m to be 
a critic in art, to sit in 
judgment on Tom’s work. 
Well, there are things in 
the sleigh that the Lusks 
need, and they’ll reach 
there to-night, or my 
shaw —for to-morrow’s 
Thanksgiving. If I die 
trying, it’s simply the case 
of a crusty old bach leav- 
ing this world for the next 


while trying to do his 
duty.’’ 
As Henshaw finished 


speaking he rose, thanked 
Mrs. Hoxie for her hos- 
pitality, and donned cap 
and overcoat. But others 
had also prepared for the 
storm. Hoxie stood in cap, 
overcoat and mittens; the 
Mr. Goodwin was 
clad in like manner, and 
besides, he held on his 
arm a heavy blanket. The 
schoolmistress had hur- 
riedly ascended the stairs, 
and as hurriedly descended them in heavy cloak 
and close-titting hood. 

‘*What does this mean?’’ asked 
in surprise. 

‘*That we accompany you, I to guide, the 
other two to help when we arrive,’’ said 
Hoxie. 

‘*But the lady—the biting cold! 


THE 


Henshaw, 


It will not 


“The time came when Judge Lawrence ob- | do!’ 


“Do let me go,’’ said the girl, her lips 





CRITIC 


‘*We’re nearing Lusk’s, if I haven’t lost my 
bearings,’’ said Hoxie in Henshaw’s ear, as 
they left a ridge and plunged into a broad 
valley. 

**God help us if you have lost them!’’ Hen- 
shaw replied. 

The snow was deep—the horses fairly floun- 
dered in it. 

‘*There’s a dim light directly in front which 
must come from a window,’’ said Henshaw, 
after a while. 

The horses had left the valley, and started 
up a gentle rise of ground. 
No flame was visible 
through the blur of the 
storm, only a thin stream 
of yellow light, scarcely 
strong enough make 
the intervening snowflakes 
glisten. 

It stronger. At 
last the glimmer became a 
well-detined light. 

‘*‘Whoa!’’ shouted 
Hoxie, as he drew up in 
frontofadoor. Henshaw 
was soon at the door and 
vigorously knocking. The 
door flew open, and there 
stood a tall, handsome 
woman, but pale and 
thin. 

**How d’you 
Law—Mrs. Lusk? Don’t 
recognize me, eh? Frank 
Henshaw, from Polkville. 
Been taking a 
ride in this gentle lowa 
breeze. Thought I'd look 
in on old friends.’’ 

The woman gave a cry of joy and threw 
out her hand. 

“Got some friends 


to 


grew 


do, Ida 


pleasure 


with me,’’ Henshaw 


continued, ‘‘Mr. Hoxie, a schoolma’am and 
a preacher. Guess I’d better bundle them 
in. Tom and the kids are sick, I hear. 


Which way’s the barn? Thanks. You thaw 
out the schoolma’am and the preacher, and 
Hoxie and I'll stable the nags.’’ 

And before the surprised 


woman could 














speak, the minister and the schoolmistress 
were inside. The others had started for the 
barn. 


The house, a frame structure, was neatly 
but scantily furnished. Many of the poor 
painter’s pictures were on the walls. Some 
geraniums were in bloom on the window-sills. 
In the front room were two beds; on one lay 
a man with emaciated face, bright eyes, 
and long, dark hair. 

Beside him was a baby with fevered 
cheeks. On the other bed lay two little 
girls, both sick. 

Miss Lunier’s wraps and the Rev. Mr. 
Goodwin’s overcoat were soon off, and 
both were administering to the sick, 
and giving encouragement to the mother 
and wife. 

Hoxie and Henshaw soon came in; 
Henshaw seated himself by the sick man 
and talked. " 

‘*You see, Tom,’’ said he, ‘I’ve 
always wanted to see lowa, and when 
the Polkville people knew I was going, 
nothing would do but I must call on 
you and deliver their little remem- 
brances. I have flour, sugar and coffee 
from Casey; a suit of clothes for you 
from Hackett. Old Mother White sent 
some duds for the kids. Mrs. Slater 
sent a bundle for the wife. 

‘*In fact, there were so many who 
wanted to send something that my 
sleigh’s full. Everything I have 
friends, to the sack of buckwheat from old 
Jim Seltzer. There’s a thousand people in 
Polkville, and you and the wife have nine 
hundred and ninety-nine friends among them. 
As for the rest—well, I’d say darn old Judge 
Lawrence, anyhow, if he wasn’t your wife’s 
uncle. 

**Polkville hasn’t grown any since you left. 
Casey’s store’s just as it was, even to old Bill 
Hyslop and old Jake Dunks playing checkers 
in the corner. Old Fred Pease and Lucy 
Diffenberger are married—Fred’s eighty-three 
and his blushing bride’s eighty-one. There’s 
a whole lot of other things I want to tell you, 
but you’re tired. We can wait till morning. 
Good night, Tom!’’ 

The morning dawned bright and clear. The 
sun rose over the eastern hills with a splendor 
seldom seen. The snow, which on the night 
before had been such a death-dealing force, now 
lay softly on the frozen ground, a bed of purest 
white, whose surface shone in the sun with 
prismatic hues. 

There had been little sleep in the Lusk house. 





is from | talk to you, Tom. 
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‘The sick had been restless, the helpers untiring 
in their efforts to alleviate suffering. With 
daylight one of the little girls seemed to have 
become much better. 

The schoolmistress prepared a savory break- 
fast. After it Henshaw went to the sick 
man. 

‘*While your wife’s in the kitchen I want to 


THE ARTIST. 


You’re looking brighter. 
You’re feeling better, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*T believe I am.’’ 

**You’re stronger. Do you think you could 
talk on a little matter of business ?’’ 

** Business ?”” 

$*Ven.°” 

The sick man looked perplexed. 
he said. 

‘*You must talk as well as listen,’’ said Hen- 
shaw. ‘I’m todrivea sharp bargain with you if 
Ican. Polkville’s getting rich and kind of stuck- 
up. Polkville wanted a museum, or a theater, 
or an art gallery—something to introduce her 
to the world. Polkville held a meeting to deter- 
mine what the something should be, and eight 
out of ten were for pictures from the jump! 
Polkville’s American, —majority rules,—and art 
gallery it was from the start. 

‘Then came the question where to buy. Mr. 
Malcom made a long speech about the pictures 
he’d seen in Rome and London—Corots, Land- 
seers, Joshua Reynolds and a lot of others, and 
advised sending an agent to Europe who could 
select a picture for a starter that people wouldn’t 


“*T’ll listen,’’ 


dare turn up their noses at. When Malcom 
sits down, up jumps Casey. ‘None of your 
foreign humbugs for me, but a genuine Tom 
Lusk!’ says Casey. His speech was short, 
but to the point; everybody yelled. Casey’d 
expressed the public mind.’’ 

The sick man raised himself to a sitting pos- 








ture. The blood rushed to his pale cheeks; his 
eyes filled with a light that in some 
way suggested hope. 

‘*That’s the long and short of it, 
Tom. We want one of your pictures, 
and I’m here to make the selection, if 
we can agree on price.’’ 

**You shall have all I have without 
price,’’ said the invalid. His voice was 
broken, his eyes filled with tears. 

‘*No, Tom. That’s where you miss 
it. That’s where your artistic training 
sets you wrong; you want to look at it 
like a business man. Suppose you offer 

>, me -a hundred for one of my Jersey 
cows. I refuse the money, and insist 
that you take the cow. Another friend 
wants a cow; the same. Another the 
same. Let me keep that game up, and 
how long will it be before all that’s 
left to me will be a bill of sale from 
the sheriff? Pictures with you should 
be like cows with me—stock in trade. 
If a man makes good pictures he should 
be paid for them. Polkville’s out of 
debt, and has money in the treasury. 
Polkville’s going to buy her pictures, not 
borrow or beg them. She’s going to say, 
‘That’s my picture, and I paid for it!’ 

‘Now if you’ve no objection, I’ll look your 
pictures over. 
don’t just suit, I’m going to say so. I’m here 
as a critic in art, in the town’s interests, and I 
reckon I haven’t studied old Mrs. Austin’s 
chromos for nothing. 

““Now take that picture over your head. 
That’s Watson’s mill; there’s the old wheel, 
with the water splashing over it. Yes, and old 
Watson in the doorway. How natural that 
steep bank looks, and the railroad, and you’ ve 
managed to get in the round hole where we 
used to swim. There’s a grove to the right, 
way off in the distance—oh, yes, that’s the old 
picnic-ground. Your sky’s good—all-fired good. 
If there’s a fault with it at all, it’s because that 
cloud in the right-hand corner’s a little too 
gingerbready. ‘Taken all in all, as a critic I’d 
pronounce it a good picture. Polkville could do 
worse than buy it at two hundred. 

‘‘What else have you? Let’s see. There’s 
old Steeple rock, even to the cedars in the 





If I see points about them that | 





crannies. You’ve a good layout of river, and 

old Grower’s woods look natural. Your sky’s 
a little too blue, Tom. Never went there fish- 
ing but what it rained. You haven’t got the 
top of that red rock near the water quite steep 
enough. [| know that rock. I’ve slipped from 
it into the river. Taken all in all, Steeple rock 
isn’t up to Watson’s mill. 

‘*Hello, here’s old Hezekiah Barnes’s grove 
in winter! I know every tree in it; climbed 
that hickory to the left. for nuts once, and ran 
into a hornets’ nest. Don’t care for that pic- 
ture, somehow. Perhaps I’m prejudiced against 
winter scenes just now. Here’s another.’’ 

Henshaw unhooked the picture from the wall. 

‘*That’s Ida Lawrence as she looked when 
you clerked at Casey’s,’’ he said, calmly, 
although the schoolmistress thought she de- 
tected a quiver in his tone. ‘‘The hair’s not 
quite so near sunlight as I remember hers to 
have been, yet it’s good. The face is good, too. 
There’s a little lack of color in the cheeks for 
those days, and the mouth’s hardly as pretty as 
Ida’s was. And you’ve fallen down on the 
eyes, Tom! They aren’t blue enough. Maybe 
it’s the fault of the paint—or—maybe there are 
some colors that can’t be made except by the 
Master of Masters. Don’t remember ever hay- 
ing seen her wear that dress. Yes, I do! It’s 
the dress she wore about the time you came to 
town. Well, well, well! Say, Tom, taken all 
in all, that’s the best picture you’ve got. Polk- 
ville couldn’t do better than take it at three 
hundred. Wouldn’t blame you for refusing and 
looking round for a better market; yet if I can 
persuade you to sell—why, of course I’m here 
in the interests of Polkville.’’ 

Tears came to the sick man’s eyes. 

‘*Haven’t hurt your feelings, have I, Tom?’’ 

**Yes, by your generosity.’’ 

‘*Generosity—humbug! Suppose you say to 
yourself, ‘Polkville’s my old home. Polkville 
wants a picture for three hundred that’s worth 
five. I can afford to be generous and let the 
town have the copy cheap because it gave me 
the original.’ ’’ 

“Tt is yours,’’ said Tom. 

‘*And here’s your money.’’ 
duced a roll of bills. 

‘Now let me say a word,’’ said Hoxie. 
‘*This school district isn’t rich in works of art, 
and it’s just dawned on me that the best addi- 
tion that could be made to the schoolhouse 
would be a good picture or two. When spring- 
time comes, you just let this sand-pile of yourn 
grow cockle-burs, and go to work on pictures. 
When you’re done, hand your bill to me; I’ll 
see it’s duly paid.’’ 











Henshaw pro- 








wished to talk about. It is true that ever 
since Mrs. Pratt’s arrival at noon the con- 
versation had never once halted—as was 
indeed only natural, for mother and daugh- 


wedding-day, seven years before. But while 
they had sorted over a wealth of conversa- 


on one side all the 
them the most, until at last, when the 
evening lamp shed its radiance over the 


looked at each other attentively. 

Very much alike were Mrs. 
her married daughter, Mary. 
perpendicular line marked their foreheads, 
the same tight lines compressed their lips, 
and each had the same firm chin. But 
Mrs. Pratt’s eyes had twinkles lurking in 
them and her mouth displayed many a 
tender smile—twinkles and smiles which 
were not visible in Mrs. Pratt’s married 
daughter, Mary. 

‘*Mary,’’ said Mrs. Pratt, ‘‘ John doesn’t 
look so contented as I’d like to see him,’’ 

John’s footsteps were still echoing from 


Pratt and | 


grocery store where he had worked for 
the last ten years. 

**No, he doesn’t,’’? said Mary, shaking 
her head and setting her chin, *‘though I’m 
sure I’ve done everything I can to help 
him. But somehow poor old John doesn’t 
seem to get along like other men.’’ 

‘*M-m-m-m,’’ said Mrs. Pratt. 

‘*In the first place,’’ said Mary, ‘‘when 
I saw that his money wouldn’t be enough 
for comfort, I made up my mind that I’d 
help, too, for when we got married I had 
my heart set on two new hats every year 
and a woman to do the washing. Anyhow, 
I got John to build me a coop, and I kept 
chickens and sold the eggs. 

**It didn’t pay, though. 
eggs were eggs, the chickens wouldn’t lay, 
though you can be sure I did my best to make 





TAS" ER the dishes had been washed | 
} and put away, Mrs. Pratt and her | 
tot married daughter, Mary, sat down | 
to discuss those things which they really | 


ter had not seen each other since the latter’s | 


| 


| whether Mary looked the more deter- 


tional odds and ends, they had tacitly laid make the hens lay or 
pieces that interested | mentioned that John continued to 


| 
} 


room, mother and daughter sat down and | nership with Mr. 


The same was to supply him with home-made 





didn’t pay.’’ 


| 


the sidewalk as he made his way to the} 


| because I was opening the millinery 


| what I had. 


In winter, when | 


| stock it would have been different, 





them, and in the summer eggs were so plentiful 


and cheap that it didn’t make much difference | 


whether the hens laid or not. Sixteen chickens 
I had, and when I found out they 
| didn’t pay, they lasted us sixteen 
| weeks —one every Sunday. John 
declared at last that he wouldn’t 
eat them—but he ate them.’’ 

It would have been difficult to say 


mined when she told of trying to 
when she 


eat chicken. 

‘*Then I went into a sort of part- 
Valentine, who 
keeps the big grocery store where 
John works,’’ continued Mary. ‘‘I 


pies and cakes, he was to sell them, 
and the profits were to be divided 
between us.’’ 

Mary’s lips tightened at the recol- 
lection. 

“First off,’’ she said, ‘‘I made too 
many, and they nearly all went stale, 
and when I made only a few it 


“What did John say to all this?!” 
**He ate the stale ones, but I don’t 
remember that he said anything. I 
was too busy to notice him much 


shop just then. 
that.’’ 

“Tek 

“Of course if I’d had a proper 


I wrote you about 


but I had to do the best I could with 
The first two months 
I paid the rent out of it, and along 


sixty cents for the four, and sometimes they’d 
spoil a dollar’s worth of food in a single 
lesson. Of course John ate some of it, but 
I finally thought it best to give the class up. 
If I could only give him a little of my 
ambition !’’ 

‘‘Mary,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I do believe 
there’s only one thing you haven’t tried, 
| and if I were you, I’d try that, too.’’ 

‘*What is it??? 
| Looking attentively at her, Mary’s mother 
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“ BUT HE ATE THEM.” 


toward the end of the third month I had a! was silent a moment; then she said, “Mary, 


rummage sale and sold everything out. Most | 





but I wasn’t.’’ 


“It was then that you started your cooking | 


classes ?’’ asked her mother. 
“*Yes, 


I wrote you about that, too. But} 
| only four joined, and twenty lessons at three | 
dollars a course was only fifteen cents each, or | 


I'd try to make him happy.”’ 


They both sat silent for a time. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mary, slowly, at last, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I might even try that.’’ 
|} And as Mary’s mind busied itself with 
details, the faintest possible twinkle appeared 
in her eyes. 

The night following the departure of Mary’s 








| favorite vegetable—which was cauliflower— 





mother, John came home and found his 
slippers waiting for him. 

It was a little thing, but John’s expres- 
sion was a study as he put on his slippers, 
and when he walked into the dining-room 
he held his shoulders back like a man 
whose slippers had been found for him, 
and who was consequently conscious of 
his worth. 

The next night John feasted on his 


and regaled himself with his favor- 
ite dessert—which was cottage pud- 
ding. 

He was still at the pudding 
when a neighbor’s dog came and 
howled unpleasantly under the 
dining-room window. John opened 
the window and spoke to the dog 
with such a tone of authority and 
decision that the dog ceased and 
went away, abashed. 

The next night John found a fire 
in the open grate, and when he 
had finished his dinner, Mary pro- 
duced a corn-popper and a bag of 
corn, and professing ignorance on 
the subject, she let John teach her 
how to pop the corn. 

A month or so passed, and one 
noon John came in with the step 
of a conqueror. 

‘“‘Mr. Valentine called me into 
his private office to-day,’’ he said 
to Mary. ‘‘He said that Mr. Wil- 
cox was leaving, and he asked 
me if I could take his place. 
The salary is just twice as much 
as I have been getting, and it 
didn’t take me long to say I’d try 
hee 

Before Mary’s mind rose a vision 
of two new hats every year, and 
of a woman doing the washing. 
Hope, long deferred, swelled in 
Mary’s heart. 

‘“*‘Mr. Valentine said he’d been 
watching me the last month,’’ 
continued John, ‘‘and he said if 
I kept on as I had been doing he’d be 
satisfied.’ 

‘*John,’’ said Mary, her voice shaking a 
bit, ‘‘do you think you can do it?’’ 

“Do you think I can, Mary?” he 
asked, 

“T know you can!’’ cried Mary. 

**Mary! Mary!’’ whispered John. 
so do I know I can!’’ 


**And 
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‘gga LLE small brown house on the corner 
vA by under the palm -trees had long been 

=———— called ‘‘The Beehive,’’ because of its 
oui & brown mistress, who was Aunt Bee and 
Cousin Bee to such a host of young people, 
and Mother Bee to four fine girls who called 
the place home. The name came to seem sin- 
gularly appropriate, as one by one the girls left 
the high school to take their places among the 
wage-earners of the city. 

‘*We should like to have one lady of leisure 
in the family, infant,’’ the older girls had 
protested when little Jean, before her com- 
mencement bouquets had withered, declared 
her intention of studying for the teachers’ 
examination. ‘*We’d be glad to keep you in 
purple and fine linen the rest of your spinster 
days, just to have you stay and keep mother 
company, and help her make The Beehive 
beautiful.’’ 

‘“You’d have to change the name of the 
place,’? Jean had returned, briefly. ‘‘Where 
there are only five bees in a hive, and one of 
them a queen bee, there isn’t room for a drone. 
Of course I shall teach.’’ 

That settled it, and she won a first-grade 
license. She did not say so, but it did not take 
her sisters a great while to discover that young 
Jean, the baby and the pet of the others, was 
fast developing into a superior young person 
of serious purposes toward various things 
that needed reforming. 


spend a little less.’ ’’ 
low seat beside her mother. 

‘*Pat her virtuous head, mother. She expects 
it,’’ exhorted Belle, as she ostentatiously un- 
rolled a web of lace and chiffon from her work- 


“Pll do better.’”” The mother bent down 
and kissed the earnest face of her youngest 
born; then she put a band into Jean’s hands. 
‘*Here, brier-stitch this for me, dear,’’ she 
requested. ‘‘It is going to take my best work 
to finish my little namesake’s frock in time.’’ 

Jean suppressed a sigh; not that she minded 
making the band, for she loved to do the stitch- 
ing, but to see her mother as mad over Christmas 
presents as the girls were. Why could they 
hot see as she did, that the system was all 
wrong? She classified its errors against ethics, 
economy and philosophy in her mind, as her 
fingers wrought the dainty vine in little 
Beatrice’s christening frock, and when the strip 
was finished, she meekly accepted at Belle’s 
hands a section of rolling and whipping, for 
Belle had remarked, cheerfully : 

‘*Seeing, my dear baby, that you are superior 
to such things on your own account, maybe you 
will help your sisters, who don’t know any 
better as yet. Be gentle with us while you are 
striving to improve us. Win us by kindness.’’ 

Evening after evening Jean thought her own 
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roused her while her room was still dark, but | older sisters, and each reposed upon a suitable 


there was a strange, holy feeling which told | 


her that morning had come. She cuddled down 
into her blankets and smiled sleepily at the 
remembrance of a time not very long gone when 
it had been so hard to go to sleep the night 
before, and so hard to stay asleep until a decent 
hour the next morning in which to look at her 


She moved across to a| stocking and see what Santa Claus had brought. 
It was one of the childish things that she had | 


put away ; but as she stretched out to turn over 
for another nap, her foot struck something hard 
which she knew did not belong on her little 
white bed. 

She sat up quickly, turned on the light, and 
investigated. At first she tried to frown in 
disapproval, but the frown would not stay. 

That something hard was a beautiful set of 
Ruskin. It bore Rose’s card. Beside it was 
a warm, dainty kimono of the softest flannel, all 
butterflies and bees and clover—like the walls 
of her own pretty room, in its tones of cream 
and brown and pink. Eve’s autograph was 
scrawled upon a card tied to it by a ribbon, and 
her mother’s name was in the slippers that 
matched it. A stocking, filled to overflowing, 
hung from the foot of the bed. 

The last remnant of the frown vanished, to 
stay gone, at sight of that stocking, and the 
superior young person pulled it to her, while 
she drew her blankets about her snugly. She 


self : 


while I was asleep. 
forget that I am the baby one.’’ 





succumbed utterly, and said delightedly to her- | 


text on an illuminated card. 

‘‘Jean! You prevaricator!’’ they 
a chorus. ‘‘You said you weren’t going to- 

**And I didn’t—except for my ownest owns. 
Don’t you know present company is always 
excepted’’’ She was coming into the room 
with a shining copper coffee-urn in her arms, 
and she set it down before her mother. 

“Oh! Ah! Whata beauty! Won’t it make 
our table fine!’’ The exclamations came fast, 
and Jean forgot all about principles and the 
lack of them while she was enthusiastically 
explaining the working of the urn. 

‘*T’ll make the coffee this one time for you, 
mother,’’ she saii. ‘*The agent showed me 
just how. You pour the alcohol in this little 
reservoir so—oh, I am spilling it all over every- 
thing! Then you put your water right in here. 
Hand me the pitcher, Rose. Thank you! Now, 
mother, you put your pulverized coffee right 
up here—that way, and shut down the cover 
It is all ready now, and I am going to light 
the little lamp, and then by the time we've 
finished our oatmeal, it will be all dripped and 
lovely.’’ 

Scritch! Scratch! A puff followed the 
striking of that match, and a curling wave of 
blue flame darted away from the urn and spread 
over the table-cloth in the wake of the spilled 
alcohol. Belle tried to smother it with her 
napkin, but the napkin caught fire. Rose 
| essayed to lift the urn off toa tray by the upper 


cried, in 


” 


“They sneaked in and put these things here | section, and the upper section came off in het 
They don’t want me to| hands, 


leaving an eruption of ground coffee 
| pouring out into the flame. Eve took hold of 


There were all sorts of small things in that | the middle section, and drew back precipitately 
stocking — handkerchiefs, ribbons, collars and | 


with a burned finger, while Jean frantically 
applied the extinguisher, which extin- 
guished nothing at all. Mrs. Barton took 





It was a family joke that the salaries 
had a way of evaporating. Not so with 
Jean’s. She had established a bank- 
account her very first month of work, 
and still had shown an exemplary con- 
scientiousness toward her share of the 
household expenses. 

‘‘We are a thriftless set!’’ declared 
pretty Belle, one December evening, as 
they gathered round a fire in their mother’s 
room. ‘‘Here are five strong young women 
of us, and our combined earnings are quite 
equal to that of a small but talented man, 
who would be supposed to support a large 
and growing family in affluence, yet we 
have none of the comforts of life, and few 
of its luxuries. ‘The taxes, the water, the 
lights, the telephone, the greedy grocer 
and the rapacious butcher — 

‘*And Christmas coming on winged 
hours !’’ groaned Eve. 

‘*My clothes are neat and clean, but the 
darns and patches show signs of genteel 
poverty,’’ mocked Rose, as she squinted at 
the glove she was mending. ‘‘I really 
don’t know whether I shall be able to hold 








“OH! AH! WHAT A BEAUTY! 
WON'T IT MAKE OUR 
TABLE FINE! 


off her woolen breakfast shaw! and smoth 
ered the fire, and then they all stood off 
in a huddled group and laughed on each 
others’ shoulders over the spectacle of 
mottled copper grandeur. But Jean’s lips 
trembled a little over the hole that was 
burned in the table-cloth. 

**I’ll have Kate polish it nicely, and 
we'll know just how to make coffee on 
it to-morrow,’’ said Mrs. Barton, and a 
few moments later she was pouring the 
morning cup from her old enameled pot, 
carefully holding its untrustworthy lid in 
place. 

They all knew better than to try to 
comfort Jean over the fiasco of the urn, 
and, indeed, comfort was not long needed, 
for a messenger boy brought in a package, 
and among other things was a beautiful 
embroidered waist for Jean from an invalid 
aunt, a waist embroidered and scented 
with violets—and Jean had adored violets 
all her life. 

**Dear Aunt Jennie!’’ she exclaimed, 
burying her face in the fragrant softness 
of the linen—and then she thought of the 








together until after Christmas or not.’’ 
‘*Mother, can’t you hedge on the edibles? 
I think it would do us all good to live on health- 
foods until after the first.’? Belle looked quiz- | 
zically at her mother, but Mrs. Barton paid no 

heed, for she was accustomed to the buzzing of | 
the young bees, and moreover, she was very | 
much engaged in brier-stitching bands. 

Jean was in arms at once. ‘‘ You let mother 
alone, Belle. If you want any hedging done, 
you girls had better do it on this Christmas- 
present craziness. I saw Rose paying twice 
the price of a pair of gloves for a book to give 
a man —’’ 

‘‘But such a man! My man Friday—no, I 
mean the man who comes to sit with mother 
every Friday evening! Infant, dear, that same 
man is responsible for fifty-two pounds of candy 
this year, which you have done your share 


toward making way with, to say nothing of | 


fruit and —’’ 

‘*And the warm, loving heart he has laid at 
Rose’s feet,’’? interrupted Eve, and they all 
laughed together. 

‘*Rose isn’t reckless, Jeanie. She is far- 
seeing. If she were to buy gloves just now, 
she might live to wish she hadn’t. I had three 
pairs in my Christmas presents last year, and 
we all know that gloves don’t keep well through 
Florida summers. Jean,’’ Eve interrupted 
herself, suddenly, ‘‘aren’t you going to attempt 
the Christmas problem at all? While you were 
in school you were always wheedling us for 
lace and ribbon and silk scraps, and you made 
the prettiest things. I haven’t seen you touch 
a needle, and I looked in your bank-book this 
morning, and three months’ salary is all there, 
except what has vanished through mother’s 
extravagant housekeeping. ’’ 

**T’ve ordered one present, a very nice one, 
for somebody that I love very dearly,’’ replied 
Jean. ‘‘To everybody else I am going to send 
my love and good wishes, and an illuminated 
text. I shall buy a gross of them.’’ 

‘*And thereby get them cheaper,’’ commented 
Rose. ‘‘Jean, you are a canny Scot, but, my 
dear, I am planning to give you something 
expensive and—useless.’’ 

She interjected a good deal of meaning into 
the words. 

“*T don’t care if you are—I mean I shall 
appreciate it,’’ Jean returned, ‘‘and I’ll select 
your text with extra care. I think I shall send 
you the one of Stevenson’s—‘Earn a little, 





| thoughts, and said her few words in the family | 


| circle while she was embroidering and stitching, 
and tying bows and distributing sachet-powder 
| for her mother and sisters. ‘‘I couldn’t possibly 
| read in such a chatter,’’ she had explained, as 
| | she acquiesced in their requests, ‘‘and it would 
| look too selfish to go off to my own room.’’ 
‘*We’ll help you select and direct your dozen 
dozen by and by,’’ offered Eve, ingratiatingly, 
passing over a bodkin and some beading. 
“There certainly is a fascination in it all,’’ 
mused Jean. ‘‘It is hard for me to withstand 
the temptation, especially when I can see a 
hundred ways of making things of odds and 
ends that do not seem to occur to the others. 


of illuminated texts to sustain me, but I am 


all their planning. 
with me, and I had an ancestor once who 
died for the sake of a principle.’’ 

All this was reasonable and true, but Jean 


spirit, that unreasonable, tricky thing, when 


cards, 
sense of fitness, and felt her heart swell every | 
time she read the beautiful, simple MESSAGES | 
that had been written by men and women | 
whose own souls had been so quickened by the | 
lessons of life and experience that the gifts of | 


granted the power to speak to each heart in 


ment. 

Jean softly read aloud the first verse of ‘‘O 
little town of Bethlehem’’ to her preoccupied 
family. 

‘*Yes, they are sweet!’’ agreed Belle, ab- | 
sently, that last night. She was too busy | 
weaving a bit of mistletoe into a holly spray 
that was to ornament a certain package to add 
what occurred to her, that many things that 
were sweet were not altogether satisfying, 
and Jean quietly proceeded, writing her good 
wishes on the cards and addressing envelopes | 
for them. 





It is going to be harder still Christmas morning, 
when I shall probably have their gifts and 
offerings to face, with the inner consciousness | 


sure that I have given more thought, and shall | 
have suffered more self-denial in the sending | 


of those cards than mother and the girls with | 
It is a matter of principle | 


had not counted on that blessed Christmas | 


she prudently invested in her dozen dozen | 
She selected each one with a fine | 


tongues had come to them, and they had been | 


its own language, of sympathy and encourage- | 


laces, all in pretty boxes, some embroidery 


birthstones, and with ‘‘Jean’’ engraved on it. 

She looked them all over once again, kissed 
some of them, laughed over the clever rimes, 
and then leaned against her pillow and rumi- 
nated : 

‘If I had written a letter to Santa Claus, 
as I used to do, they wouldn’t have got things 
I’d have liked better. I know I haven’t dropped 
a single hint, and yet everything shows thought 
of my tastes and wishes. My darling family! 
| But they have given me too much !’’ 

Then it was that the cards came into Jean’s 
mind, and despite the beautiful sentiments they 
bore, they seemed to her inadequate. 
| “I believe,’? she mused, dubiously, “that I 
have made one little mistake. The cards are 
all right for people in general, but I ought 
to have something nice for the girls, as well as 
for mother.’’ 

The dawn began to widen into a pearl gray, 
| and the Christmas spirit so permeated the atmos- 
phere that Jean grew more and more restless. 
A faint shaft of pink shot under her blind. 

**I must have something for the girls before 
they wake up!’’ 

She sprang out of bed, dressed hurriedly, and 
| laughing silently to herself, slipped from her 
| window to the ground. Her room was at the 
| back of the honse. 

“T am sure Mr. Blake is up,’’ she said, as 
| she hastened down the street. ‘It was Teddy’s 
firecrackers that woke me, I think, and I know 
| that all men of family get up betimes on Christ- 
mas morning.’’ 

Mr. Blake did not harass her with inquiries, 
but obligingly went with her, and opened his 
| jewelry-store for her. She made three selec- 
| tions, and did not even think of sighing as 
| She wrote a substantial check, hurried back 
|home, and was in bed and properly drowsy 

when her sisters descended upon her, and made 
her go through her presents again for their 
| benefit. All the subtle reserve, all the unex- 
| pressed protest which had characterized her 


| to-morrow, mother, 


card she had sent. Its message had been 
most carefully selected, but **Eve!’’ she 


lexclaimed. ‘‘I just love that kimono — you 
scissors, some new lace-pins, and down in the | 
| toe a jeweler’s box bearing Belle’s name, and | 
| containing the loveliest brooch set with her | 


know I do, but—would you mind 
you know —’”’ 

‘Oh, certainly—by all means, infant. That 
is perfectly all right,’’ murmured Eve, compre- 
hendingly, and a smile shone in her brown 
eyes, but she was apparently absorbed in trying 
on a new bracelet. ‘The kimono went to Aunt 
Jennie, and so did the slippers, because they 
matched it so well, and none of the family 
seemed to see anything strange in the transfer. 

The beginning was awkward, but once begun, 
** Facilis descensus Averni!’’ whispered Belle 


Aunt Jennie, 


| into the Mother Bee’s ear, along toward ten 


o’clock. ‘‘I foresaw some such complication, 
so I had her name engraved on the brooch. 
The stocking is pretty nearly empty now.’’ 

So it was, and in an hour there was nothing 
left to Jean except her Ruskin and the brooch, 
for all the other presents had gone to Jean’s 
appreciators; and when evening came the su 
perior young person sat gloating over a pile of 
“slight tokens’’ and ‘‘little remembrances,’’ 
that compared well with the displays of her 
less thoughtful sisters. 

**] still think, though, that the s stem might 
be improved, but there is some sort of a subtle 
influence —’’ she began, when whang! came 
a loud pull at the door-bell, and then a bustle 
of arrival. Aunt Ellie, the dearest of all 
the dear aunts, had come down from Ken 
tucky for a Florida Christmas. There was a 
flutter of embraces and exclamations of happy 
surprise, but in the midst of it Jean remembered 
the well-chosen text which had been her con- 
tribution to the box expressed a few days before. 
As soon as possible she drew her mother aside 
for a. brief whispered consultation. 

“I'll order another exactly like it for you 
’* was the way the confer- 
ence ended, and a few moments later, while 
Aunt Ellie sat enjoying a cup of chocolate, 
Jean, rosy and dimpled, bore in upon a tray 


| her mother’s copper urn, bright with Katie's 


} 
| 


*‘Here is my Christmas 


vigorous burnishing. 


present to you, aunty,’’ she said, sweetly. ‘‘I 


|remember hearing you say last summer that 


| for the past weeks were gone, and she was just | 
| little Jean, the baby sister, the pet and darling | 
jall her presents, and now she has begun on 


|of The Beehive. At breakfast each upturned 


When Christmas morning came, something | plate showed some pretty bit of jewelry for the | ours! 


you wished you had a percolator 
‘*Well, did you ever ?’’ gasped Eve, behind 
a Christmas fan. ‘‘The infant has given away 


I’m glad the day is about done.’’ 
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emer THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











-*T was not until a fortnight after Dan | 
vw Frazier had been taken home to Key 
= West that he was allowed to leave his | 
room and lounge in a wicker chair on the cot- | 
tage porch. 

The boy’s face and hands were thinner, and | 
the sea tan could not hide the pallor caused | 
by fever, but he looked at the glad green world | | 
with bright eyes, and clamored for food like a | 
young cormorant. 

His mother, who fluttered about him with 
fond anxiety, had tried to banish all mention 
of the Kenilworth, but now that he was able 
to be outdoors, he fairly bullied her with ques- 
tions which had been disturbing his days and 
nights of illness. 

‘*l am sure Barton is as fond of you as ever,’’ 
said she. ‘‘He may have been angry at first, 
but he has been here to ask about you almost 
every day. He told me you had nothing to do 
with his father’s tug being cut in two by Brother 
Jim, but he said you hooted 
at him when it happened. 





I want my mother to stay. I keep no secrets 
from her.’’ 
Mr. Prentice bowed gravely and seated 


himself. Dan could not help feeling that this 


| elderly gentleman was unfriendly to him. The 


| underwriters’ agent opened fire without further 
warning : 

‘‘T am pleased to note your rapid recovery 
from a very trying experience, Mr. Frazier. 
As you may know, I represent English insur- 
ance interests which wrote a total of a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling on the Kenilworth 
and her cargo. If the efforts to float the vessel 
prove successful, the loss may be comparatively 
small.’’ 

Mr. Prentice adjusted his glasses, cleared his 
throat, and resumed with emphatic earnestness : 
‘*You hinted at having prevented a disastrous 
explosion in the hold of the steamer, Mr. Frazier. 
You may not recall the words you used. It 
was after you were taken on board the tug 
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That wasn’t like my 
Dan.”’ 

Her son tried to look 
repentant, but his eyes 
twinkled in spite of him, 
and he grinned as he re- 
plied : 

‘*It wasn’t nice of Bart 
to laugh at me while his 
cantankerous old father’s 
tug was keeping the Reso- 
lute away from the wreck. 
What I’d like to know is, 
how did Bart explain the 
smash- up?’’ 

‘‘He as much as said 
that Jim Wetherly behaved 
like a pirate and a lunatic, 
though of course Barton is 
too polite to put it in so 


many words,’’ confessed 
Mrs. Frazier, with a sigh. 


‘*It has made a lot of talk 
in Key West. Mr. Pringle 
swears he is going to take 
it into court. He declares 
he had made a contract 
with the captain of the 
Kenilworth, when along 
came Jim and rammed him 
to get the job away from 
him.’’ 

‘‘Made a contract with 
the Kenilworth! Ishould 
say Jerry Pringle did!’ 
exclaimed Dan. ‘* He made 
his contract in Pensacola, 


| 


| was Jerry Pringle. 


| like Captain Jim Wetherly ? 








the tug Henry Foster. I believe you know 
the truth. What did you mean by ‘Don’t let 
them know? Keep it dark?’ ’”’ 

Dan was almost speechless with wrath and 
astonishment. His world was turned topsy- 
turvy. That Captain Jim should be accused 
of the deed he was trying to mend was like 
one of the dreams of the weeks of fever. He 
answered : 

‘*I know who started this crazy story. It 
Do you mean to say that 
you have listened to an infernal lie about a man 
Do you want to 
know the truth? I'll tell you—no, I won’t. 
Captain Jim is my skipper, and I take my orders 
from him. I keep mum till he says the word.’’ 

Mrs. Frazier was wringing her hands and 
standing between Mr. Prentice and Dan as if 
trying to shield her boy from harm. ‘‘Dan 
must not talk to you another minute !’’ she cried, 
indignantly. ‘‘He is all of a tremble now. It 
is cruel of you to torment and bully him, Mr. 
Prentice.’’ 

The underwriters’ agent apologized and re- 
luctantly took his leave, while Dan called after 
him: 

‘‘Why don’t you get after Captain Bruce? 
What does he say about it?’’ 

‘*The case of Captain Bruce will be disposed 
of in London,’’ replied Mr. Prentice, from the 
gate, ‘‘but the evidence 
will be gathered in Key 
West.’’ 

As his tall, spare figure 
moved down the street, 
Dan followed his mother 
inside the cottage, and de- 
clared : 

‘This notion of fighting 
to keep disgrace and ex- 
posure away from Bart 
Pringle and his mother 
has gone about far enough. 
Do you suppose I am going 
to have you dragged into 
it, all because Jerry Prin- 
gle is smart enough to 
cover up his tracks and 
shift the suspicion to 
Uncle Jim? Not in a 
thousand years. Uncle 
Jim will have to come to 
Key West and clear him- 
self somehow.’’ 

A heavy footfall sounded 
on the porch, and the 
spoon on Dan’s medicine 
glass jingled as Bill 
McKnight filled the out- 
side doorway, and shouted, 
“Ship ahoy! Is Dan 
aboard ?”” 

‘*The very man I want 
to see. Come in!’’ called 
Dan. ‘‘He won’t excite 
me, mother. He’ll be just 
like a hogshead of sooth- 
ing-sirup.’’ 

The chief engineer ad- 








months before the ship was 
wrecked. What else has 
happened ?”” 

‘Captain Bruce has 
called twice to see you. 
him, I am more skeptical than ever about 
your conspiracy story, Dan.’’ 

“Captain Bruce been here? So you like | 
him, too, do you? Were all hands saved from | 
the wreck ?”’ 

‘*They got away from the ship in their boats | 
at daylight,’’ answered Mrs. Frazier. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Bruce had some ribs broken by being 
dashed against the side, and two boats were 
swamped. But they reached the keys with all | 
hands, and were picked up a day later by a 
sponger, and brought down the Hawk Channel 
to Key West. Captain Bruce was broken- 
hearted over losing you, and when he heard | 
you were still alive, he insisted on leaving the 
hospital and coming up here, broken ribs 
and all. He seems very moody and depressed. 
I suppose he is unhappy about losing his 
ship.’’ 

‘‘He is thinking about several things, I 


And since meeting | 


reckon,’” said Dan. ‘‘That ship has made 
everybody unhappy. She is loaded with 
trouble. Captain Bruce is sorry he ever 


clapped eyes on Jerry Pringle, for one thing. 
And he hates himself even worse for not stick- | 
And he quit her and left me | 
through the gale all right, | 
What is he plan- | 


ing to his vessel. 
on board to come 
with the ship still under me. 
ning to do now ?”’ 

“Wait and take the Kenilworth again if she 
is fluated,’’ replied Mrs. Frazier. ‘He is going 
up to the reef as soon as the doctor will let | 
him.’’ 

She walked to the end of the porch and 
brushed aside the tangle of vines which partly 
her view of the street. Then she 
turned and said to Dan: 

**Here comes Mr. Prentice, and I think he 
intends to call here. What a very stiff and 
formal-looking person he is !’’ 

The underwriters’ agent opened the gate with 
a courtly bow to Mrs. Frazier. His greetings 
were most polite, but he lost no time in coming 
to the point. Mrs. Frazier was about to with- 
draw, but Dan spoke up sharply: 

‘If it’s about the Kenilworth, Mr. Prentice, 


screened 


| scared out of my wits. 
|my back on that bag of powder. 


YOU WON'T GET VERY FARI" 


Three Sisters. Ihave made the most thorough 


| examination of the Kenilworth, and failed to 


find any traces of explosives.’’ 

‘Tf you are going to call me a liar at the 
start, you won’t get very far!’’ hotly cried Dan. 
‘Do you think I made up that yarn to get a 
reward out of the insurance companies? Did 


| you fish. in the water amidships for a sack of 


powder? Wait till the ship is pumped out and 
I’ll find it for you fast enough !’’ 

Mrs. Frazier laid her hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, whispered in his ear, and he sank 
sulkily back in his chair, while the unruffied 
Mr. Prentice asked: 

‘‘Why did you dump the powder down the 


| hatch instead of letting it stay where it was, as 
| evidence of the dastardly attempt of the wreck- 
| ers??? 


“*T didn’t know what I was doing!’’ ex- 
claimed Dan, in a flare of impatience. ‘‘I was 
1 was afraid to turn 
Maybe you 
wouldn’t have been as cool as an ice-chest, 
either, and thinking about evidence. What are 


| you driving at, anyhow ?’’ 


“‘T will drop this matter for the present,’’ 
said Mr. Prentice. He fished out a small note- 
book, as if to confirm his recollection, and de- 
clared : 

‘*T heard you say on board the Three Sisters, 
‘Don’t let them know. Keep it dark. We can 
handle it all by ourselves. The captain is sorry 
he did it.’ What did you mean, Mr. Frazier? 
This wreck is to be investigated. I am already 


convinced that certain persons on board the | 
Resolute had advance information of the | 


tug 
intended loss of the Kenilworth. Your tug 


days before the. disaster. Captain Wetherly 


“IF YOU ARE GOING TO CALL ME A LIAR AT THE START, 


| had steam up and her crew on board for several | 





vanced cautiously, as if 
not quite certain how to 
handle himself in a sick- 


room, and whispered 
hoarsely, ‘‘Keep perfectly cool and calm, my 
boy. We’ll say nothing at all about wrecks, 


riots and revolutions, will we, Mrs. Frazier? 
Birds and flowers and how’s the weather, eh? 
They’re the topics.’’ 

‘“*O shucks!’? was Dan’s rude comment. 
‘*T want to know all about everything, don’t I, 
mother? Where is the Resolute ? What’s the 
news from Captain Jim?’’ 

Mr. McKnight turned to Dan’s mother and 
waited for orders. She nodded her assent, and 
the visitor sat himself down in a chair which 
creaked and groaned. Then he extracted a 
package from his white duck coat, and removed 
the paper wrapping. A glass jar was revealed, 
which Mr. McKnight placed on the table with 
the explanation: 


**Calf’s-foot jelly, ma’am. I had to cable 
for it. There’s a poor crop of calves in Key 
West. I’ve never been sick myself, except 


when I got my head busted, or broke an arm or 
leg, or got shot up. But we fished a box of 
books out of an English wreck once, and they 
were mostly novels. We dried ’em out in the 
engine-room, and all hands read ’em. And 
whenever anybody in. them took sick, I’m 
blessed if the vicar’s wife or the squire’s 
daughter or the young ladies next door didn’t 
trot in with this here calf’s-foot jelly. They 
used tons of it in every novel, ma’am. I reckon 
it’ll put Dan on his pins.’’ 

The chief engineer wiped his face and fixed 
a pair of spectacles on his ruddy nose; then he 
gazed searchingly at Dan, as if to satisfy him- 
self that the boy was all there. Bashfully 
waving his hand, as if to ward off Mrs. Frazier’s 
laughing thanks, he went on to say: 

**The Resolute is almost ready for sea, and 
your berth is waiting for you, Dan. Captain 


started for sea in a tremendous hurry after get- Jim jerked the life out of her when he fetched 


ting a cable message that the Kenilworth had | away the towing-bitts. 
I have copies of the|a sight as the Henry Foster. 


passed Jupiter Light. 
message he sent asking for this information, 
and the reply from the government signal. | 
station. 
with a bargain 


made in advance, Captain 





She was almost as sad 
I’ve just come 
down from the reef, to see that the repairs are 
all shipshape, and run her to the Kenilworth 


Then, as if to prevent interference | in three or four days.’’ 


**Can’t I go in her, mother?’’ begged Dan. 


Wetherly deliberately cut down and disabled | ‘‘I won’t do any work. ‘Tell the doctor the air 














will do me good. I’ve simply got to see the 
wreck. How about it, Mr. McKnight? Is she 
really going to come off ?’’ 

‘*You’d think so, if she brings a chunk of 
the reef along with her,’’ chuckled the engineer. 
‘Captain Jim has built two coffer-dams in her, 
where her bottom was ripped out. He’ll begin 
to pump ’em out next week. That will lift the 
bulk of the water out of her, and the wrecking- 
pumps can handle the rest of the leaks. He’s 
a terrible man, is Captain Jim, when he gets a 
full head of steam in his boilers. He’s patch- 
ing up the bulkheads, lightering the cargo, got 
a force of mechanics in the engine-room, and so 
on, till she hums likea beehive. Good weather, 
reef like a mill-pond, and two tugs waiting to 
hook on to her, not to mention the Resolute.’’ 

‘*That beats doctors and calf’s-foot jelly for 
putting me on my toes again,’? was Dan’s 
jubilant comment. ‘‘Have you heard anything 
ashore here about her going on the reef ?’’ 

Mrs. Frazier tried to head off this agitating 
topic, but Mr. McKnight failed to comprehend 
her manceuvers, and briskly replied: 

‘*No, I just came off the reef and hustled 
straight up here from looking over the Reso- 
lute. There’s nothing leaked out, has there? 
I’d like to see somebody punished, you under- 
stand, but Captain Jim told me to shut up and 
stay shut up.’’ 

‘Well, we are accused of putting up the 
Kenilworth job!’ exclaimed Dan. ‘‘Don’t 
mind mother. She’s one of us. If you’re 
going to have a fit, please go outside. This 
house isn’t big enough.’’ 

Mr. McKnight was too taken aback to display 
any violent emotion. He wiped his spectacles 
with great care, as if they had something to do 
with his hearing, and asked Dan to ‘‘say it 
again, and say it slower.’’ Dan told him all 
about the visit of the underwriters’ agent, 
whereupon Mr. McKnight raised both hands 
and exclaimed : 

**Hold on, boy! It all sounds plumb raving 
crazy to you, but there may be a heap more in 
it than you think. Who knew Jerry Pringle 
was aboard the Resolute that night in Pensa- 
cola harbor? You and me and Captain Jim, 
and the cook and the galley-boy. The rest of 
the crew was ashore or down below. Did you 
know that the cook and the galley-boy quit the 
Resolute last week and went up the Gulf to 
ship on a Central American fruiter? They 
may be mighty hard to find if Jerry Pringle 
had anything to do with getting them out of the 
way. Where are our witnesses, eh? And you 
tell me old man Prentice has copies of the cable 
messages that prove Captain Jim was waiting 
for the Kenilworth? They may be mighty 
hard to explain.’’ 

‘*How about Captain Bruce?’’ asked Dan, 
with a very sober face. ‘‘He is the only man 
that can clear it all up in a jiffy.’’ 

***T can’t quite fathom him, Dan. Some- 
times I think he only needs a good strong shove 
to make him own up to it all and take his 
medicine like a man. But supposing Pringle 
offers him the ten thousand dollars anyhow to 
saddle the job on us ‘Resolutes’ ? It’s worth 
that to Jerry to save his own skin.’’ 

‘‘Captain Jim must get after Captain Bruce 
and make him tell the truth!’’ cried Dan, in 
great excitement. ‘‘As soon as we pull the 
Kenilworth off the reef, there is going to be a 
fight to a finish.’’ 

‘*You ain’t quite fit for wrecking or fighting, 
and your mother will scold me directly for get- 
ting your bearings hot,’’ quoth Mr. McKnight. 
**You just sit tight, and maybe you can go up 
to the reef in the Resolute with me.’’ 

With this the chief engineer departed under 
full steam, evidently afraid of facing Dan’s 
mother. The patient suffered no relapse, how- 
ever, and felt so much stronger the next day 
that Mrs. Frazier suggested a walk as far as 
the parade-ground of the artillery barracks, 
hoping to give him a respite from any more 
disturbing visitors. 

They strolled slowly through quaint, crooked 
streets of the sea-girt town, into the shaded 
plaza of the garrison, which faced an expanse of 
green lagoon and low mangrove-covered keys. 
A wharf ran out from the sea-wall in front of 
them, and they walked idly toward it to look 
at the schooners beating up to the town. 

Dan delayed to watch a distant sail which 
was seudding in from one of the near-by keys. 
Presently he called out: 

“Don’t wait for me, mother! That’s the 
Sombrero yonder, and she will pass within 
hail of the wharf. I’m going out there to catch 
Bart Pringle as he scoots by.’’ 

The boys had not met since Dan’s return 
from the reef, and Dan was a trifle surprised 
that Bart had let the last three days pass with- 
out calling to see him. 

‘*T want to beg his pardon for hooting at him 
when the Henry Foster was stood on her ear,’’ 
reflected Dan, as he walked toward the end of 
the wharf. ‘‘We have a pack of things to talk 
about, and I must be careful not to say a word 
against his father. But there’s due to be an 
explosion before long.’’ 

The Sombrero tore past with a free sheet, 
fluttered into the wind, and slid gracefully up 
to the wharf. Dan jumped up on the bowsprit 
and footed it aft with a cheery greeting to Bart, 
who was busy with sheets and tiller. 

‘*Hello, Dan! Glad you feel so spry. Want 
to run down to the fort and back ?’’ said Bart, 























without his usual smile. His manner was so 
glum, in fact, that Dan spoke up rather sharply : 

‘*What in the world has happened to you? 
Has the Sombrero been beaten while I was 
laid up? My goodness, I thought you’d be glad 
to see me!’’ 

Bart rubbed his head, scowled at the main- 
sail, and sighed before he responded : 

“‘T’ve got to tell you, Dan. Mind you, I 
don’t take any stock in it, but I hate myself 
for letting it worry me. It’s about the Kenil- 
worth. It’s too tough to repeat, really it is, 
but you ought to have a chance to come out and 
nailitasalie. They say Captain Jim Wetherly 
knew she was going on the reef, and that you 
knew it, too. I wish —’’ 

‘**And you listened to such stuff?’’ 
fiercely broke in. ‘‘Who told it ‘to you?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Prentice asked me a lot of questions, 
and I couldn’t help seeing what he was trying 
to prove, Dan. I asked father about it, and he 
seemed to think things looked pretty black for 
Captain Jim, and father is mighty seldom fooled 
about anything that goes on along the reef. I 
want to tell him that you say it’s all foolishness. 
He would be mighty glad to have it cleared up 
all right for Captain Jim Wetherly, and he 
knows how chummy I am with you.’”’ 

‘*Y-you asked your f-father about it?’’ stut- 
tered Dan, and his eyes were blazing. ‘‘Bart 
Pringle, you make my head dizzy! Look here, 
I’ll tell you one thing that’s straight goods. I 
wouldn’t believe you were guilty of a murder, 
not if they had a million witnesses, unless I saw 
you do it with my own two eyes. And as 
for the Kenilworth, whether Captain Bruce 
meant to put her on the reef or not, Captain Jim 
Wetherly had nothing to do with it. And that’s 
all I can tell you. Of course that lets me out.’’ 

Dan’s heart was sore that his chum’s loyalty 
should have been shaken in the slightest degree, 
but he tried to be fair, and added in a milder 
tone: 

‘*Mr. Prentice got things all snarled up, some- 
how, but it’s sure to come out right. Maybe I 
ought not to blame you for being worried, Bart. 
Better put in a single reef, hadn’t we?’’ 

By this time Barton was honestly ashamed of 
himself, and could think of nothing to say but 
a stammering apology, which Dan accepted with 
a rather gloomy nod. It was the nearest their 
friendship had ever come to a break, and both 
boys would have preferred an open quarrel to 
this cloud of aggrieved misunderstanding. There 
was little more talk between them while the 
sloop crashed into the long seas of the outer 
roadstead, 

After they had put her about and were head- 
ing homeward, Dan exclaimed : 

‘*There’s the Resolute at her dock, and she 
is getting up steam! She must be most ready 
to go to the reef. Put me alongside, Bart. I 
want to look her over. I’ll walk home from 
there. ’’ . 

As Dan sprang up the deck of the tug, he 
was hailed by the chief engineer. Leading the 
way to his stateroom, Mr. McKnight picked 
Dan up bodily, tossed him on the bunk, locked 
the door, and spoke as follows: 

‘*Things are popping red-hot, my boy. Cap- 
tain Jim landed from the reef an hour ago. I 
told him all I knew, and what does our busy 
skipper do then? He promptly lays for Jerry 
Pringle. Does he beat him to death, same as I 
figured on doing sooner or later? No, Captain 
Jim, as usual, does what you least expect. He 
tells Pringle that he needs help on the Kenil- 
worth wreck. Weather looks unsettled; must 
lighter more cargo out of her quick; needs all 
the schooners he-can lay his hands on, and is 
in a desperate hurry for another tug. Then he 
up and offers J. Pringle a contract to take all 
his vessels up to the Kenilworth and go along 
himself as assistant boss on the wreck. Jerry 
hems and haws, but Captain Jim looks him 
square in the eye and tells him to have that 
Tampa tug of his ready for sea at daylight 
to-morrow; and Jerry agrees as meek as 
Moses—and goes off to find the skippers of his 
vessels. ’’ 

‘*But why, and what for?’’ exclaimed Dan. 


Dan 





@ 











‘*Jerry Pringle working for Captain Jim on the | come along with us. You will be plenty strong 
Kenilworth! It’s too much for me to fathom.’’ | 
**For one thing, Captain Jim needs his help | lugged up to you.’’ 
to get the steamer off,’’ returned Bill McKnight. **Where does Captain Bruce come in?’’ asked 
‘*There isn’t a smarter wrecker on the coast} Dan. ‘‘Will he be on the Kenilworth, too?’’ 
than this same Pringle. The love of wrecking; ‘‘He goes up in the Resolute with us, but 
is in his blood, and it fairly kills him to be idle | Jerry Pringle doesn’t know it,’’ answered Mr. 
with a fine big ship on the reef. Now that his | McKnight, with a solemn wink. 
plot to lose the Kenilworth is spoiled, why | concerned in this game are going to round to 
shouldn’t he win a nice pot of money by help-|on the deck of that unfortunate steamer in a 
ing save her? Then again, maybe Captain | couple of days from now, and I’m a poor 








Jim wants to heap coals on his head till he | guesser if it doesn’t turn out to be a lively re- 
There is going | union before she comes off the reef.’’ 
Better | 


hollers for a fire-extinguisher. 
to be something doing on the reef, Dan. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Somraal was a quiet day at the Torbolton| ‘ Highty - tighty! reproved Miss Sally 
Home for Indigent Females; not a Sloane, attracted by the hubbub from her room 
==—— Sunday, for then the minister would | across the hall. ‘‘What’s the matter, Mrs. 
have been down-stairs giving his Sabbath-day | Dodd? 
talk, and the glee-club from the college on the | for 2”? 
hill singing ‘‘Coronation’’ or ‘‘ Jerusalem the **She’s ben and gone and broke my soap-dish 
Golden’’ ; not a board-meeting day ; not a visit- | cover, that’s what’s the matter!’’ gustily pro- 
ing day; not a holiday; no, not even the day | claimed Mrs. Dodd. 

for bringing up the clean clothes, which made “Shucks |!” derided Miss Sloane. ‘I presumed 
some sort of a diversion; but 
just a plain, ordinary, every- 
day week-day. 

Mrs. Serena Dodd, sitting 
beside her own special window 
in the southwest front corner 
room of the Home, blinked 
sleepily, yawned and com- 
plained, ‘‘ Awful dull, Saman- 
thy! Awful, awful dull!’’ and 
little Mrs. Samantha Wells, 
pottering about, agreed ami- 
ably : 

‘*Terrible, 
ble!’’ 

A moment later there was 
acrash. Mrs. Wells uttered a 
faint scream, while Mrs. Dodd, 
forgetful of her drowsiness, 
bounced forward in her big 
Boston rocker, exclaiming : 

‘*For pity’s sake, Samanthy 
Wells, can’t I take my eye off 
of you for one teeny quarter of 
half a second ’thout you be up 
to some caper !’” 

She paused; then beholding 
fragments of gay-hued china 
scattered upon the floor, burst 
forth again, ‘‘My soap-dish 
cover! My white chiny soap- 
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Sereny! Terri- 





enough if you eat up all that calf’s-foot jelly I 














apron over her head, and from behind it sounded 
soft weeping. 

‘*I’m proper sorry for you both,’’ sympa- 
thized Miss Sloane. ‘‘Still, we’d ought to be 


| thankful for what blessings we’ ve got, and one 


of them is that Mr. Dodd’s poor old grandma 


|ain’t here to view the destruction.’’ 


**All hands | 


| 


Mrs. Wells peeped round the frill of her 
apron. ‘‘She wa’n’t old,’’ she protested. ‘She 
was only our age when she passed away, if we 
live to our next birthday, wa’n’t she, Sereny’? 
And her hair was black as a coal, not a white 
spear in it, was there, Sereny? She must’ve 
ben a terrible handsome lady, and your Bold- 
wood, he favored his grandma a sight, I’ve 
often heard you say so, Sereny.’’ 

But Mrs. Dodd, not to be propitiated, only 


| stared stonily into space, and again Miss Sloane 


took up the gauntlet. 
***Tennyrate, there ain’t no woe but there is 
worser,’’ she averred. ‘‘And s’pose,’’ her gaze 


| wandered about the room, upward to the ceil- 


| ing, downward to the floor, 


What you pitching into Mrs, Wells | 


**s’ pose,’’ solemnly, 

**it?d ben Mrs. Wells’s little toe!’’ 

‘““My suzzy me!’’ squealed Mrs. Wells, agi- 

tatedly hopping from one foot to the other. 

‘*Which one, Miss Sloane? Which one?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ detied Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘s’ pose, s’ pose !’” 


Mrs. Wells gasped. Miss Sloane’s honest 


gray eyes grew big with shocked amazement. 





Mrs. 


**come 


‘Come away, Wells,’’ she adjured, in 
hushed accents, away! Let us leave 
her and her cruel thoughts together.’’ 

With the mien of an offended 
duchess Miss Sloane swept 
from the room, and Mrs. Wells, 
gathering up the broken china, 
cast one furtive glance back- 
ward and followed in Miss 
Sloane’s wake. 

“Go then, stay then, never 
come back again !’’ called Mrs. 
Dudd, stormily, after them. 
The door shut gently; Mrs. 
Dodd was alone. 

For a few moments she 
rocked violently to and fro, 
muttering disjointed scraps of 
sentences, Presently be- 
came silent, her color faded, 
and grasping the foot-board of 
the bed, she drew herself to 
her feet, and trudging to the 
bureau, opened the upper 
drawer. She returned to her 
chair and outspread upon her 


she 





lap a large, flat white bag, 
wadded and perfumed as a 
sachet. In one corner was an 


immense bow of pink satin 
ribbon, and below was outlined 
with pink floss and in a some- 
what tipsy fashion: 

May we never roam 

Far from Home 





dish cover, with the yellow 
buttercups painted on it and a 
green and gold bow-knot for 
a handle that my Boldwood’s 
grandma presented me down in the old South |from the way you was carrying on ‘twas 
County, the year him and me was married, | something worth while.’’ 
and’’—wildly—‘‘you’ve smashed it! O dear,| ‘‘I guess you’d persume ’twas something 
dear, dear, I’d ruther paid two million dollars | worth while,’’ retorted Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘if your 
in silver square out of my best black silk pocket | husband’s grandma had give you a white chiny 
than had it happen! What you done it for?’’ toilet-set all painted over with yellow buttercups 
**T didn’t mean to!’’ wailed Mrs. Wells. ‘‘O | and green and gold bow-knots for handles, and 
Sereny, I didn’t mean to!’’ | that soap-dish cover was the one lone lorn piece 
**Do you recollect what Mrs. Didn’t-mean-to | you’d got left out of the whole caboodle, and 
done once?’’? demanded Mrs. Dodd, her voice | you’d lugged it from pillow to post more’n 
booming as if from abysmal depths. ‘‘She | forty-’leven times,—the one thing,’’ impres- 
clim to the top shelf of the closet and borryed | sively, ‘‘I always moved by hand,—and now 
her pa-in-law’s razor to cut buttonholes with.’’ | Samanthy Wells has up and smashed it to 
‘*You’d never known if I hadn’t told you,” | smithereens, and won’t even own up what she | 
reproached Mrs. Wells. ‘‘But ’twas me. I | done ic for! There used to be a cake of ‘Spicy 
don’t deny it. And my new ashes-of-roses | Breezes’ soap that come with it, but I ain’t 
Irish poplin, and it cut ’em just elegant! But | onreasonable. I expect some things to take to 
I ain’t an idee to this very day and hour how themselves wings and fly away, but soap-dish 
Pa Wells come to suspicion it !’’ | covers, soap-dish covers with yellow buttercups 
‘**?T was peculiar,’’ commented Mrs. Dodd, painted on ’em and green and gold bow-knots 
dryly. ‘*But,’’ raising her tones in high indig- | for handles, never, no, never !’’ 
nation, ‘‘that ain’t neither here nor there!| ‘‘It slipped,’’ quavered Mrs. Wells. ‘‘I was 
What I’m asking is, ‘What you done it for?’ ’’ | just a-dusting it and it slipped.’’ She threw her 


“ SHE'S BEN AND GONE AND BROKE MY SOAP-DISH 
THAT'S WHAT'S THE MATTERI" 








And each other 
COVER 
‘‘It was her first Christmas 
gift to me,’’ she murmured, 
smoothing out the sachet-bag tenderly, ‘‘Her 
very first! And I’ve ben that choice of it, 
that I’ve kept it wropped up in tissue-paper 
and tied about with pink baby ribbon just 
as I hauled it out of my stocking that Christ- 
mas morning.’’ She sniffed unhappily. ‘‘To 
think that Samanthy Wells should up and 
quarrel with me in my declining years, and go 
off with a strange woman !’’ 

Once more she rose, and witha tragic gesture 
thrust the sachet-bag back into the drawer, and 
resuming her seat, went on lugubriously: 
‘*‘What’s forty white chiny soap-lish covers 
with’ eighty sprays of butiercups painted on 
’em, and—and—twice eighty green and gold 
bow-knot handles compared with upsetting 
Samanthy Wells’s peace and happiness! An 
old soap-dish cover that wouldn’t sell at auction 
for a sou-markee!’’ The tears trickled down 
her plump cheeks, her double chin quivered, 
and she groaned aloud, ‘‘ Always sinning! Al 
ways repenting! ‘That’s Sereny Dodd!’’ 

The afternoon wore on, the little tin clock on 





the rails of the starting-platform. 


At the same | rudder, veering it to the right or 


left. The 


AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTION 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 


moment the driver pulls a lever (8), which | same lever (11) also has another important use. 
causes the bar (4) to draw back the upper| A short brace (21) is attached to it at the 
part of the forward lever | bottom, and moves the upright lever (22) to the 


‘Sei pioneer heavier- 
Saye than-air flying- 
=——— machine of the 
Wright brothers is shown 
in detail in the accompany- 
ing diagram. In flight the 
apparatus is supported by 
the two main planes (6 and 
°7), which are forty feet long, 
six and one-half feet wide, 
and six feet apart. Their 
frames and braces are con- 
structed of wood (spruce, 
ash and pine), and un- 
bleached muslin is used for 
the surfaces, which have an area of about five 
hundred square feet. The aeroplane weighs 


about eight hundred pounds; with two passen- 
gers and a supply of fuel and water aboard, 
it weighs about one thousand one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

At the beginning of a flight the driver takes 
his seat (26) just at the left of the twenty-five 











(3), pressing forward the 
lower part of the flexible 
supports (2), and so raising 
the front edge of the for- 
ward rudder (1). 

The air now strikes the 
rudder from below and 
raises the front of the aero- | 
plane, bringing the two 
large planes (6 and 7) into 
commission. The wind 
presses so strongly against 
these during the flight, at 
a velocity of not less than 
forty miles an hour, that 
horse-power, four-cylinder, water-cooled gasoline | they easily support two passengers. If an 
motor, which is fed by the tank (25). Starting |alteration in the course is desired, the driver 
the motor sets in motion, by means of chains, | moves the lever (11) forward or backward. 
sprocket-wheels (17) and shafts (16), the two| This actuates the lever (12) and the wires (13), 
six-foot wooden propellers (15), which make | and controls the movements of the rear rudder 
over five hundred revolutions per minute, and | (10), which is stationed far behind, between 
revolve in opposite directions. The aeroplane|two long braces (14). These perpendicular 
then rapidly glides upon its skids (5), down | planes (10) govern the machine like a ship’s | 





| right or left. 


By means of wires (23) running 
upon rollers (24), it controls the movements 
of the flexible ends (19 and 20) of the large 
planes. ; 

The warping of these end sections of the 
large planes prevents a sudden side overturn of 
the aeroplane, and to this feature of the Wright 
machine much of its stability and immense suc- 
cess is attributed. This is the feature, too, 
which the Wrights carefully guarded so long, 
until they had obtained patents covering it in 
nearly every country. 

The cross-pieces (9) serve as convenient foot- 
rests for the passengers, and the water-cool- 
ing apparatus is situated in the perpendicular 
radiator of small tubes, just in front of the 
motor. 

Such is the machine which has enabled man 
to imitate the flight of birds, which has carried 
one of its inventors to a height of over a thou- 
sand feet in the air, and the influence of which 
upon the future of transportation, commerce 
and war is a universal subject of discussion. 
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the mantel struck one, two, three, four, five, 
six. Mrs. Dodd sighed. ‘Well, I guess it’s 
all over now. She’s gone, Samanthy’s gone! 
Probably she’s told Miss Timpkins she can’t 
stand Sereny Dodd’s temper no longer !’’ 


But even as she spoke there was the patter of | ‘‘Maybe I don’t always act so, but Sereny 
footsteps in the corridor, the door flew wide, | Dodd’s a poor ereetur. A-making good resolu- 
| tions and a-breaking good resolutions till some- 


and Mrs. Wells entered, bearing aloft an object 
of splendor, rejoicing, ‘‘Ain’t it bee-yutiful? 
Ain’t it perfectly lovely ?’’ 

Then perceiving her roommate’s tear-stained 
face, the little woman gingerly placed the soap- 


dish cover upon the wash-stand, and hastened | I knew ’twas just from the mouth out. Hark!’ 


toward Mrs. Dodd, crying, 
What ails you?’’ 

‘*You,”’ guiped Mrs. Dodd, 
with Sally Sloane!’’ 


‘*T never !’’ contradicted Mrs. Wells, impetu- | small ones. 
I walked out the door be- | bite to eat and a nice hot cup of tea won't do 


ously. ‘‘I never! 


hind Sally Sloane, but I went straight to Miss | neither of us no harm. 
‘Timpkins, and she and me ben fixing your | afternoon, though,’’ her mild blue eyes twink- 
We had to wait | ling quizzically behind the steel-rimmed spec- 


soap-dish cover ever since! 


*tween whiles for the gum-stickum to dry, but | tacles, * 
You | c’ lated on, hey, Sereny?’’ 


there ’tis, solid’s Roger Williams’s Rock! 


**Why-ee, Sereny! | 
| hall. 
‘‘you went off |on the table, Sereny and Samanthy!’ ”’ 
| clasped Mrs. Dodd’s pudgy hands with her own 








couldn’t find a erack in it if you put on both 
pairs of your glasses, and I lent you mine into 
the bargain! Ain’t you glad, Sereny?’’ 

“I be glad! I be glad at everything you do, 
Samanthy!’’ rejoined Mrs. Dodd, humbly. 


times she’s so disapp’inted in herself seems if 
she should die !’’ 

‘*There, there!’’ cooed Mrs, 
her roommate’s shoulder. 


Wells, patting 
“I ain’t minding. 


The Japanese gong was pealing from the lower 
‘*Listen tothat! It’s hollering, ‘Supper’s 
She 
‘*Let’s accept the invitation. A 


We’ve had a trying 


‘not quite so dull as you and me cal- 
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(Parts. Part One. 


BY George ft Browne 


@\/eter Skating Club SF Davos, Switzerland 
















[RIKING de- 
velopments 
have taken 
place in the last few 
years in the art of ska- 
ting. The theory of the 
art has been made so 
simple, and the expo- 


George H. Browne, A.M. (Harvard) ; 
Head Master of the Browne & Nichols 
School in Cambridge; for many years 
recognized as an expert skater and author- 
ity upon the subject of skating; author of 
an important series of articles on “ 


or what not—but obvi- | 
ously our skating is | 
more than that. | 

Skating includes | 
speed skating and hock- | 
ey,— thoroughly com- | 
mendable ice sports, — 


Figure | skilful, lung-filling, 


sition of the theory so Skating” in The Companion (1892) ; eye-, hand-, and leg- 
clear and practical, that of the “Figure Skating Tests” of the training sports, —ab- 
boys and girls may learn Cambridge Skating Club (1899, 1909) ; sorbingly attractive to 
to skate from printed of “ A Handbook of Figure Skating” young America, who 


directions if they once 
think it worth while to 
try. The best analyses 
and expositions have 
been made by the Eng- 
lish, the Germans and 
the Swedes, who in the 
last twenty years have 





(1900), with Supplement on “ The Inter- 
national Style” (1904), 
abroad, when he made the acquaintance 
of many of the best skaters in Europe ; 
member of the International Skating Club 
of Davos, Switzerland. 


loves a game, loves com- 
petition that can be tan- 
gibly and fairly meas- 
ured, loves to ‘‘get 
there’’—and “get there’’ 
before somebody else. 
But you do not dance, 
for example, to get 


after a yeat 








outstripped the Ameri- 


cans—the nation that led the skating world for has its attractions for some. 


years, and easily might again. 
The International Skating Union, founded 


* . 


/ i i. 


FIG, 1. FIG. 2 FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


nearly twenty years ago, is composed of the | makes some of you shy. 
skating associations of more than a dozen coun- | skating’ ! 
The fixtures for important foreign com- | cross-cuts and pig’s ears, grape-vines and one- 


tries. 


petitions number from twenty to thirty every | foot ‘fancy stunts.’ 


season. The most important are for the cham- 


pionship of Europe and the championship of | kicked figures loom big in young America’s 
These contests consist of at least | eyes, for they are characteristic of the best 
A selection of preseribed figures | skating he has probably ever seen. 


the world. 
three parts: 1. 
from the official International Skating Union 
program, called ‘‘the school skating.’’ 
minutes’ free skating to music 
at the choice of the contestant. 
3. Special figures (original). 
When, a few years ago, 
Mrs. Syers of London, by 
finishing second in a world’s 
championship competition, 
demonstrated that one woman, 
at least, could skate better than 
most men, some of the men 
who had never seen her skate 
protested that the regular en- 
try of women would eventu- 
ally reduce the pace and 
quality of the best skating. 
Accordingly, a separate 
championship contest was in- 
stituted for women; also one 
for pairs, and one for groups. 
No international competition 
has yet taken place in group 
skating; but there has been 


en 





FIG. 5 
Strict English— 
Phyllis Squire, 

Davos, 1903 


2. Five of skating, can be skated to place with wonder- 


a great development in the popularity, and | 


consequently in the quality, of other forms of 
skating. 


The Term ‘ Skating.”’ 


a 3 HiUS at the very beginning we must 
#54 enlarge our common conception of the 
“‘skating.’’ It presupposes, of 
course, plain skating—a thrust with one foot 
and a glide on the other, usually on the inside 


8 it 


| curve or turn may some- 
ltimes be 


edge; and generally, in the United States, with | 


head down, body bent, arms swinging every 
which way. 
getting over the ice ‘‘any old way,’’ aimlessly 


‘of correct body and foot 
It is good fun, no doubt, just | work, so that the learner 
| may know just how to 
knocking a block or a stone about, playing tag, | manage, at every stage, 


there ; and dancing, too, 
The skating we 
have in mind bears a relation to plain skating 
and hockey skating similar to that which danc- 
ing bears to walking and running—how you de 
it is quite as important as what you do it for. 

Few girls can play hockey; all boys do not 
wish to; and no boy or girl can both play 
hockey and skate gracefully on the same flat 
hockey skates. Besides, exclusive or prepon- 
derant indulgence in hockey tends to dull the 
sense for good form and incapacitate for grace- 
ful movements. Finally, many skating clubs do 
not allow hockey-playing at all. What, then, 
shall the great majority of skaters do? 

In the skating we have in mind, there is an 
element of beauty. That word immediately 
‘**Oh, he means ‘fancy 
But J can never cut my name, do 


I’m no crank.’’ 
It is not surprising that these small-curved, 


The Amer- 
ican and Canadian figures are a legitimate type 


ful precision, and require great skill and tedious 
practise to master; but although showy, they 
are rarely graceful, they are not progressive, — 
almost every figure has to be learned by itself, 
—and they are therefore of secondary impor- 
tance in the ‘‘new’’ skating. 


What the ‘‘New”’ Skating Is. 


OR skating viewed from this standpoint 

of grace and beauty, we have always 
=——— thought we had a significant name in 
‘‘figure skating.’’ But that term now seems 
generally to imply that the object of artistic 
skating is merely to cut on the ice little designs 
like those mentioned above. To be sure, a 
correct print is a prime requisite of accomplished 
skating ; but it does not follow that if the print 
is good, the rest of the skating has necessarily | 
been good, too. The print 
of a big curve or turn 
requires accuracy, is as 
much a figure as an intri- 
cate pattern ; but a correct 









Note 


made with an 
incorrect position of the 
body, or of some part of it. 

Now the great virtue of 
the new skating is that out 
of the conflicting experi- 
ence of many schools of 
skating, it has formulated 
a perfect working system 


Miss Squire learning the 
International style, 


every movement contributing to the attainment 
of both graceful earriage and correct print, 
big as well as little, at the same time. The 
Germans have a more expressive name for this 


‘art than we, Kunstlaufen,—artistic skating, 


or skating as a fine art,—skating that appeals 
to the esthetic sense as well as to the desire to 
excel, to win, and yet is very practical withal, 
scientific, and systematically progressive, and 
therefore not difficult to learn. 


After Plain Skating Is Learned. 





ere LE skating we have in mind, then, is not 
oe § <4) so much a competitive sport as a grace- 
==——— ful accomplishment and healthful recre- 
ation for boys and girls, well worth a half- 
hour’s practise every available skating day, 
and attainable in that time, if followed sympa- 
thetically and systematically, according to the 
suggestions following. 

We assume that the reader has already 
achieved plain skating, the outside and inside 
edge rolls, at least, and perhaps threes. But 
we suspect that on the Rk o F (right outside edge, 
forward—Fig. 2) your left shoulder (with left 
hip and free leg) begins to come forward from 
the very beginning of the curve; and for 
the three-turn, with such rapid rotation that the 
first curve has no appreciable length, and the 
curve after the turn no length at all—it curls 
right in toward the center. 

We suspect, too, that you begin your RIF 
(Fig. 3) square front, or right shoulder for- 
ward, and that you maintain your balance by 
| straddling your free leg somewhere in toward 
ithe center; but just where, or just how you 
carry your arms, head, and free foot, in any of 
the movements, you probably cannot tell. 

Now it cannot be denied that you skate an 
outside and an inside edge and perhaps a three ; 
but such manner of skating will never advance 





FIG. 10. MRS. EDGAR SYERS, THE BEST WOMAN 
SKATER IN EUROPE. INTERNATIONAL STYLE. 


you into any other figure or combination—least 
of all, ‘‘cut any ice’? in the skating of the 
future. Why? Because another style has in- 
ternational standing, and yours has not; and 
because, even if you have control of your edge, 
you do not utilize it so that your figures are 
part of any progressive system. What is new 
about the new skating is chiefly system and 
method; the principle is as old as the laws of 
motion. 

No boy or girl has ever jumped off a moving 
trolley-car without appreciating the law that a 
moving body tends to continue in a straight line 
(centrifugal force) ; or, with hands off the handle 
bars, has leaned sidewise on a moving bicycle 
without resolving the straightforward motion 
into a curve (centripetal force). Now, if the 
human body on a skate were in as stable equi- 
librium even as a boy on a moving bicycle, or 
if the center of gravity were a fixed point in a 
uniform moving mass, the skating problem 
would be simple, and skating movements as 
regular as the walking-beam of an old side- 
wheeler—and about as poetical. 

The multiplicity of moving parts of the human 
body on skates, while it complicates the prob- 
lem for the beginner, is the source of the 
fascination and the secret of the beauty of ska- 
ting. The art consists in unifying the movements 
of all the parts into a codperative conformity to 
physical law, so that the resulting movement is 
accurate, effortless and graceful. The art is 
long, but the statement of the theory is short. 

The fundamental element of school skating, 
as the prescribed figures 
are called, is the curve. 
Since these prescribed fig- 
ures are all in the form of 
eights, this curve must be 
prolonged into a circular 
curve, whether broken by 
a turn or not. If, now, 
after a vigorous start, you 
throw your body into a 
fixed position for a contin- 
uous curve on one edge, 
you will not, with this 
simple initial swing, come 
round to the starting- 
point; but as power and 
pace fail, you will curl in 
toward the center in a spi- 
ral curve of diminishing 


Berlin. 
the free foot and arms. 
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radius. In order to finish in a full circle, you 
must increase your original swing with some 
supplementary motive power. Where is it to 
come from? The answer to this question is 
the key to the whole situation. 

There are several movements by which you 
can increase your power or alter your curve 
after you have started; name- 
ly, the movements (1) of the 
head—you will be surprised 
to learn how much the pros- 
perity of some figures depends 
upon the way you are look- 
ing; (2) of the shoulders, the 
rotation of which (L to R 
called ‘‘wind’’ or ‘‘screw’’ 
R to L, ‘‘unwind’’ or ‘‘un- 
serew’’ rotation) is materially 
affected by raising, swinging, 
or bending the arms; (3) of 
the hips (wind or wnwind 
rotation), with the free foot 
,, Swinging passively, by the 

leg, from the hip-joint; (4) 

of the active free leg, bent, 
stretched, or swung (but never curled up); 
(5) of the skating leg, bent or stretched (it is 
of vital importance that the knee be ‘‘springy’’) ; 
and (6) of the skating foot, inclined, raised from 
the heel or toe, or rotated from the ankle. 











** Spread-E saat 
American style. 
(See Fig. 9.) 


The Three Different Styles. 


ROM the different employment of these 

assisting elements, and from the differ- 
ent apportionment and distribution of 
the power derived from them,—due partly 
to different national temperaments and partly to 
different types of skates,—have arisen the three 
styles of skating of to-day, of which the 
extremes are the American and the English. 

The American style puts almost no restrictions 
on the use of any available assisting movement, 
fixes no official standard of form or execution, 
and insists only upon an accurate print, which 
may be made with almost as many different 
combinations of these eedéperative forces as there 
are individual performers. 

The English style, on the other hand, for- 
bids any assistance from the movement of the 
arms, the swinging of the free leg, or the 
bending of the skating leg. The skating leg is 
always stiff; the unemployed leg, as they aptly 
call it after the thrust, must touch the skating 
leg; and the arms, with elbows turned in, must 
hang loosely or slightly bent. (Fig. 5.) 

This stiff, erect pose facilitates the cutting of 
big curves (in a first-class test, a curve of fifty 
feet is required before and after a turn); and 
the elimination of the swing of the free foot 
makes combined skating close to a center at a 
rapid pace safe for even large groups of skaters. 
But this style offers few attractions to the 
American temperament, and by no stretch of 
imagination can it be called easy and graceful. 

The International style is the European de- 
velopment of American skating carried to the 
Continent in the winter of 1864-5 by Jackson 
Haines of New York. Being a dancing-master, 
he had less enthusiasm than his contemporaries 
for the invention of one-foot continuous figures 
in small kicked cireles. His temperament 
affected showy display, too, but in long, grace- 
ful curves or in dance strokes and steps. 

He found a sympathetic field in Vienna and 
other Continental cities, and his style spread all 
over Europe. Enriched by new figures of 
American and English invention, and modified 








Mr.and Mrs. Johnson ( Miss Squire), Champions 
of the World in Pairs, Stockholm, 1909. 


by Austrian, German, Russian and Swedish 
schools, in the direction of still larger curves 
and a uniform and systematic use of the free 
leg and other assisting movements, it has been 
officially adopted by every great skating country 
except the United States, where it originated. 
The American champion of 1906, Mr. Irving 
Brokaw of New York, is the first American 
competitor to qualify in the International style. 

Before entering upon the practical details of 
this composite style, let me call attention to one 
principle of each contributing style that demands 
of the beginner special physical training. 

1. The ‘‘spread-eagle’’ of American skating 
opens out the ankles—indispensable for good 
curves after turns, and useful for all figures. 
It is not necessary to be able to turn both feet 
out at once, as in Figs. 8, 9; but the nearer 
you can come to it the better. 

2. The sidewise attitude prescribed by the 
English style provides the best possible aid 
for opening out your curves. Flattening the 
shoulders, or rotating the plane of the body into 
the plane of the skate, I shall call ‘‘ Englishing’’ 
the shoulders—an indispensable accomplishment 
on the ice, which may be attained on the floor. 

3. The bending and stretching of the skating 
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leg of Continental skating provides (combined | free foot is wound way round forward and 
with 1 and 2) the motive power for all one-foot | across, still toeing down but in. Now step on to 
skating and the essential means of deftly cut- | the left and reverse. (Exercise the rotator mus- 
ting clean turns without loss of ‘‘go.’’ (The!|cles and ankle by twisting to the limit each 
movement is like a one-foot hop, but way on one foot until tired. Also, 
either the toe or the heel stays on with free foot way back, and way 
the ice—most important. ) forward, dip and rise on the standing 
By simple gymnastic exercises, leg.) ~ 
with or without skates on, before Again, begin on the right foot, leg 
the ice comes, you may develop these bent, but this time with the left 
three important muscular functions, shoulder far forward and left arm 
not usually employed in walking, but reaching out in front. Stretch the 
absolutely essential to the very free foot out behind and across, toes 
elements of our skating ; thus, stand pointing down. If you tilt a little 
on the right foot, leg slightly bent, sidewise to the 1, you are in position 
and stretch the left leg way round for R1F¥, just after the thrust, Fig. 4. 
behind and across, also slightly bent Now unscrew the shoulders slowly, 
itself but not curled up, toeing down rocking the body backward and grad- 
and out. = ually straightening the standing leg 





settle beneath them, ran for the hoisting-crane | 
and slid down the cable to the wharf. 

The manager, when he recovered from a fit of | 
coughing, cried out to the crowd on the wharf, 
**Get me some waste and vinegar, quick! The | 
coils have burst, and Yansen is down thirty-five 
feet in the hole !’’ 

Then he yelled to the two men on the roof to | 
hoist Yansen out of the hole to the roof. But 
to his surprise and anguish, they answered him 
from the wharf below. 

An engineer came on the landing with a fire- | 
bucket half-filled with vinegar and waste. The 
manager. seized the waste, and pressing it over 
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sang out to the men. ‘‘Can you hear him 
| now ?’’ he asked the engineer. 

‘*Now and then I catch a blow,’’ answered 
the man, ‘‘but they are faint and irregular.’’ 

“The gas is beginning to affect him, no doubt,’’ 
said the manager. ‘‘Force the pipe in with all 
your might, men !’’ he urged the hammerers. 

Four feet of pipe remained outside. ‘‘Hit 
her hard !’’ the manager cried with every blow 
the men struck ; and in his anxiety he began to 
remove his own coat, when the big pipe sud- 
denly shot ahead its remaining length. 

‘*We’ve struck the shaft safely!’’ cried the 
manager. He put his ear down to the end of 











his nose and mouth, he ran into the freezing- | the pipe, to see if he could hear or feel Yansen 

room toward the hole. | touching the end of the pipe or attempting to 
He returned almost immediately. ‘‘ The remove the plug in it. 

freezing-room floor has settled to the middle so | He quickly seized a long length of two-inch 

much that the hole over Yansen’s head is | pipe, and sliding it within the larger pipe, he 

| rammed it with all his might against the plug, 





Tilt a little forward, and ‘‘un- 
screw’’ your shoulders and hips as 
far as you can. (If you also tilt 
a little sidewise to the rR, you are in an 


“* Spread-Eagle.”’ 
International style. 
( See also Fig. 8.) 


as you pull the free foot forward 
close to the other and across again, 
toes down and heel out, knee bent. 
Step on to the left foot and reverse, like Mrs. 


exaggerated position for R oO F just after the | Syers, Fig. 10. 


thrust. See Fig. 1 and Figs. 5, 6, 7.) Now 
slowly screw the trunk round, from shoulder 
to hip, rocking the body back at the same time, 


Practise these exercises to the limit of rota- 
tion, resisting all you can (for training), and 
you will be ready to take up the general prin- 


and gradually stretch the standing leg as the | ciples of the curves and turns on the ice. 
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FTER the refrigerating bark, the Tilly | timber supporting the freezing-room floor in 
Merrill, was wrecked on the Londoner | the middle had broken under the strain put 
== in the winter of 1904, her freezing | upon it. 


machinery and boilers were established in a 


large building on the old Halibut Wharf to| weight of both rooms was thrown on 


continue to freeze herring and other fish. 


It was readily seen by him that the entire 
the 
middle timber supporting the second, and he 


The new cold-storage plant had hardly been | explained the dangerous situation 


finished early the following winter when the | to the young Icelander. 


entire fleet of vessels which had sailed in the 
autumn for Newfoundland began to arrive in 


the harbor with immense cargoes of frozen in the crowd to assist Yansen in 


herring. 

People in New England, whether they are 
landsmen or sea-folk, will not readily forget the 
phenomenally warm weather that prevailed in 
the winter of 1905-06, when geese and coots were 
shot all winter off Middle Ground ledges, and 
crocus and lilac plants started in January in 
the custom-house yard. 

It was useless for the vessels to start down 
the Atlantic to dispose of their cargoes in the 
big seaports, as had been the custom other 


winters, for as soon as the hatches were unbat- | 


tened and the warm air reached the fish in the 
holds, the frost would vanish and they would 
become unfit for market. 

Owners of vessels and cargoes soon decided to 
stow the fish in the cold-storage plant to await 
cold weather, and the Rattler, the first vessel 
to arrive, began the discharge of her cargo of 
fifteen hundred barrels. 

Four days later the Flying Cloud pulled 
into the wharf and began the discharge of her 
thousand barrels, and as a precautionary meas- 
ure, the manager of the company set a gang of 
men to work shoring up the wharf under the 
building with hundreds of spruce spars set deep 
into the mud. 

Two gangs of men worked night and day for 
two weeks storing the fish, and at last the two 
storage-rooms of the plant were full from floor 
to ceiling. Men who frequented the wharf 
wondered if the building could stand the strain 
put upon it. 

The structure was perfectly square. It was 
flat-roofed, and was divided into three great 
rooms, one above another. The two lower 
rooms were storage-rooms ; the upper room was 
the freezing- or coil-room round which ran miles 
of iron piping in which circulated the strong 
liquid ammonia, the condensation and expansion 
of which produced the intense cold which kept 
the temperature of the building below the 
freezing-point. 

When the Lady Antrim, a Boothbay vessel, 
lay alongside the wharf and the company’s 
manager ordered her cargo stowed above the 


freezing-room, men who worked within the 
building began to show fear. Two men knocked 
off work. 


But all went well with the stowing af the 
Lady Antrim’s cargo for two days. 

The night gang on the third day had knocked 
off work and the day shift had been working 
some two hours when the men within the 
freezing-room felt a sudden jar. Then the floor 
seemed to settle beneath their feet. 

To a man they dropped their shovels and 
squilgees, and landed breathlessly below on the 
wharf by sliding down the hoisting-cable. 

The manager was soon on the scene. He 
laughed at the frightened men. Then he started 
up the three flights of stairs running to each of 
the three doors outside the building. 

Not a man went with him save Goodman 
Yansen, a young Icelander, who had been 
employed on the bark during her career and 
final wrecking. 

The crowd that gathered on the wharf stood 
in suspense after the two men entered the 
freezing-room. The manager readily saw the 
cause of the men’s fright. The big ten-inch 











He hastily returned to the 
wharf and asked man after man 


cutting a hole down through the 
two floors and banks of fish to 
the wharf below, in order to put 
up a stout pillar to support the 
weakened floors. But his efforts 
were futile. 

A new danger suddenly pre- 
sented itself to the manager. Up 
in the freezing-room, round which 
ran coil after coil of iron piping, 
containing the powerful liquid 
ammonia, the floor and walls to 
which they were secured had 
become so irregular and bulged 
that it seemed only a matter of 
minutes before the frosty pipes 
would break. Then there would 
be great danger. Men could not 
work an instant in the suffocating 
gas produced by the vaporization 
of suddenly liberated liquid 
ammonia. Moreover, the fumes 
would permeate the building and 
destroy thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fish. 

Yansen had begun work while 
the manager was on the wharf. 
With a sharp ax he had hewed a 
hole down through the freezing- 
room floor. His orders were to 
cut clear through the floors and 
fish until he reached the lower 
floor, or wharf, fifty feet below. 

When the manager returned to 
the freezing-room, Yansen had 
disappeared below the floor in 
the hole he had sunk in the pile 
of fish. The herring, althongh 
frozen hard, yielded readily to 
the blows of his sharp ax. His greatest hin- 
drance lay in getting the broken fish up out of 
the hole he was digging. At last two riggers 
chopped a hole down through the boards and 
tarred paper over the shaft, and by means of a 
basket and long rope, began to hoist up the 
broken fish as Yansen filled the basket. 

‘*Yansen,’’ said the manager, returning to 
the freezing-room and standing above the deep 
hole, “‘here’s a lantern, a large wad of cotton 
waste wet in vinegar and a piece of rope. 

‘*The rope,’’ said he, ‘‘I am going to lead 
from you up to the men on the roof; tie it 
beneath your arms. Keep the wad of waste 
beside you every minute. The floor is gradually 
settling, and should the coils break, press the 
waste over your nose and mouth and breathe 
through it. The vinegar will neutralize or kill 
the gas. I am going now to examine the 
piping,’’ said he, lowering the lantern and 
waste down into the shaft. 

Yansen heard the manager’s feet creak on the 
frosty floor. He stood listening. The building 
gave a sudden tremor. The freezing-room floor 
settled quickly. 
ammonia, forced by powerful steam pressure, 
burst out. In a clock-tick the sharp caustic 
gas filled the place. 

The manager, blinded and choking, made a 
dash for the open door and landed on the stairs 
outside. His was a narrow escape. The two 
men on the roof, when they felt the boards 


entirely closed up!’’ he shouted. 

‘*He’ll suffocate in a minute!’’ cried the 
engineer. 

The manager ran down the stairs, opening 
each of the two lower room doors to allow the 
gas to escape. ‘‘Get a section of four-inch pipe, 
quick !”’ he snapped. ‘‘ At least twenty feet long ! 
Get sledge-hammers and a block of wood !’’ 

Men ran in every direction. The manager 
hastened to the freezing-room, and covering his 


shaft to the side of the building. When he 
returned to the wharf, the engineer and men had 
brought a long section of iron pipe, four inches 
in diameter, and three sledge-hammers. 

A staging was quickly rigged some feet above 
the wharf. The long piece of pipe was pointed 
in the open door of the lower room. A sharp- 
ened wooden plug was inserted in its end. 
Then the three hammerers, who stood with 


pipe in through the deep bank of frozen fish by 
successions of powerful blows on the outer end. 





DRAWN BY Ww. F. STECHER 


A sharp hiss of escaping | 


Suddenly the manager caught the sound of 
blows coming from within the building. He 


THE DIVER RUSHED FOR THE DOOR 


| heard two blows distinctly, and he returned 
two by striking the side of the building with a 
cooper’s adze. ‘‘There’s three blows! He’s 
| Signaling !’’ hecried. ‘‘He’s hitting the second- 
| floor timbers with his ax!’’ 

| Foot by foot the long pipe was forced into 
| the deep bank of frozen fish through the open 
|door. Three strong hammermen came every 
few minutes to relieve the other three. 

The engineer yelled at the top of his voice, 
| endeavoring to get a word from the imprisoned 
Icelander, but the depth of fish between them 
| was too solid to admit the sound. 

‘‘He’s stopped signaling!’’ cried the man- 
ager, suddenly. And he began to pound, first 
one blow, then two, on the boards. ‘Drive 
harder, men!’’ he cried to the hammermen. 

Not a sound came from within the build- 
ing. 

‘*Man,’’ cried the manager, suddenly, ‘‘there’s 
|a diver working with the dredger in the steam- 
boat docks! Run for him, and have him and 
the outfit come here at once. Tell him to keep 
on his suit,’’ he added. 

‘*There’s two blows!’’ cried the engineer, 
who stood with his ear against the clapboards. 
The hammers swung in the air still faster. 
‘*He’s still alive, at least,’’ thought the man- 
ager, and he took out his rule and began to 
measure the pipe remaining, to see how far in 
it had been driven. 

‘*There’s only eight more feet to go!’’ he 





nose and mouth, measured the distance from the | 


shirt-sleeves rolled high, began to force the | 





| forcing it into the shaft. ‘‘Yansen!’’ he cried in 
| the big pipe when he withdrew the smaller one. 
But no reply came. 
**Yansen! O Yansen!’’ he called again into 
| the pipe leading into the shaft. 
| **All right—sir !’? came a muffled reply. Even 
| men standing back in the crowd heard the voice. 
‘*Yansen,’’ cried the manager, ‘‘put your 
| nose and mouth to the pipe and breathe through 
it! Keep the waste you have around the edges 
| to keep out the ammonia.’’ 
| ‘I’m doing—that, sir—but the fish from—up 
| above—tfell down and buried the—waste and 
| lantern !’’ came the words in broken, gasping 
“The pipe is so high above my 


” 


sentences. 


head—that—I have to hang to it in the air—to 
| reach !’’ said he. 

| ‘‘I’ve sent for a diver, Yansen,’’ spoke the 
manager. 


| **Come quick—sir, if you’re coming. My 


| strength is—going, sir. I can’t hold my head 


| —up to the pipe. The—gas is making me 
| weak,’’ came back. 
| A team came flying down the wharf. In it 


sat a diver in his rubber suit. 
He held his copper helmet in 
his hands and wore a little cap 
Two men clung to his air-pump. 

The manager hastily ex 
plained the situation to him 
His whole life had been spent 
in hazardous undertakings. He 
said little, but climbed out of 
the wagon. Then he mounted 
the stairs to the freezing-room 
door. His air-pump was ca! 
ried to the far end of the wharf, 
out of the reach of the fumes 
of ammonia. His helmet was 
screwed on and the suit inflated 
with air. 

His attendant, holding the 
telephone, guide-rope and the 
rubber tube, passed him an ax, 


and he entered the freezing 
room door, 
The crowd on the wharf 


drew nearer the building. They 
could plainly hear the hiss of 
escaping ammonia in the coil 
room above when the diver had 
disappeared. Then they caught 
the blows of his ax cutting 
through the floor. 

“Yansen,’’ cried the man 
ager into the pipe, ‘‘the diver 
is coming down the hole after 
you now!”’ 

**l hear—him—sir !’’ 
weak, distant voice from with 
in. ‘‘He’s too late—sir. | 
can’t—get up—to—the pipe 
again. This is—the last time 
—I - Yansen’s words broke 
off short. 

The manager to the 
diver’s attendant to urge him 
on faSter. ‘‘He’s through the 
hole and started clearing the fish,’’ 
back the answer. 

**Yansen!’’ cried the manager. But no reply 
came. He left the end of the pipe and ran up the 
stairs to the hole in the roof, and stood watch 

ing down the shaft. The diver had disappeared 
from view when he arrived, 

Two men, the engineer and his assistant, 
joined the manager on the roof. 

‘*He’s lowering himself down!’’ 
diver’s attendant. 

The men on the roof caught a deep, muffled 
cough below in the shaft. The entire neighbor 
hood seemed to grow still and quiet. 

Suddenly the diver’s attendant cried out, ‘Go 
ahead! Quick! Haul up, men!’’ - 

The men on the roof hauled with all their 


came a 


” 


cr ied 


caine 


cried the 


might. The heavy load came toward the sur 
face. It caught and stopped suddenly. They 
pulled again, and in four long heaves the 


copper helmet of the diver shot into view in 
the daylight of the freezing-room. 

In his arms hung the limp form of Yansen. 
| The diver rushed for the door the minute his 
feet struck the floor. The manager, the engi 
neer and the assistant reached there at the same 
time, and Yansen, helpless and apparently 
dead, was hurried to where fresh, pure air was 
forced into his lungs. 

The crowd thought he was dead. But he was 
not. He is second engineer now in the mechanical 
department, and the manager values him highly. 




















THE NEW YORK LIBRARY BUILDING 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
he woman who travelled from New York 
to Cheyenne, a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles, in order to cast her vote, has 
shown that at least one member of her sex 
appreciates both the privileges and the duties of 
the suffrage. nal 
He being scarce in Madagascar, a troop 
of native cavalry for scout duty has been 
mounted on oxen. Careful, although leisurely, 
service may be expected from them, but they 
will never make any ‘‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade, ’’ aa 
t is planned to hold a great exhibition in 
London in 1911 to show graphically what 
the Christian religion has accomplished since 
the publication of the King James translation 
of the Bible three hundred years ago. All the 
Christian countries of the world are expected 
to send exhibits. 


ce, which is developing almost as rapidly | 
as the Canadian Northwest, is likely soon | 
The | 


to cease to be used as a penal colony. 
judicial committee of the Russian Duma has 
accepted the principle of a bill providing for 
the abandonment of the practise of exiling con- 
victs to Asiatic Russia, 


Texas town under the local option law voted 
for license, but the wide-awake Prohibi- 
tionists applied for and obtained all the licenses 
allowed by law—and then refused to open any 
saloons. The Scripture which commends the 
wisdom of the serpent has evidently been read 
to some purpose in Texas. 

he approach of the holiday season brings a 
realization of the importance of toys in the 
commercial world. In 1908 more than seven 
million dollars’ worth of toys were imported by 
this country, mainly from Germany, which 
excels the rest of the world in producing won- 

derful things dear to the childish heart. 
The 


| peed never repeats itself precisely. 
papers not long ago reported another naval 
battle of Salamis. The first one took place 
twenty-four centuries ago, and the Persians 
were badly defeated. This time the strife was 
waged with field-batteries and war-ships against 
some mutinous officers on torpedo-boats. 
yo men at a distance no longer have an 

excuse for neglecting to send a Christmas 
box of candy to their girl cousins and the girl 
cousins of other young men. When the Post- 
master-General discovered that certain postmas- 
ters had interpreted a regulation so rigidly as 
to exclude boxes of candy, he sent out notice 
that if the candy is properly packed it may 
be admitted to the mail. 

resident Taft, who wore a loose-fitting suit 

of clothes when he met President Diaz on 
the Mexican border last month, did not please 
the Mexican newspapers. The editor of one of 
them thought he should have been dressed in 
a military uniform, with lots of gold lace. No 
doubt the President would look very pretty in 
such costume, but until the present time the 
official uniform for the chief executive has been 
the same as is worn by every other American 


citizen. 
|' is a matter for congratulation that the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 
decided to abandon the ‘‘Chautauqua salute’’— 
the greeting of a speaker or the applauding of 
a sentiment by a general and concerted waving 
of handkerchiefs. The fact that it seemed a 
somewhat sentimental and not wholly spon- 
taneous demonstration has frequently been urged 
against it; but the unanimous protest of physi- 
cians that it was unsanitary and dangerous has 
convinced the women that its continuance is 
inadvisable. 


he spelling of some of the entering class of 

a great Western university has lately been 
published for the amusement, and perhaps 
warning, of students elsewhere. Words were 
misspelled that any pupil of an ungraded coun- 
try school should know by heart. The head 
of the English department, in commenting on 
the matter, expresses the opinion that possibly 
one in a hundred who thus offend is constitu- 
tionally deficient in the mental traits which 
make an accurate speller; but with others who 
have studied the matter, he lays the trouble 
among the ninety-nine to lack of sufficiently 





thoreugh early training and drill. No real | pave been found in the Bible itself. 


substitute for the old spelling-book has ever 
been found, and ignorant and illiterate spelling 
is not ‘‘reformed’’ orthography. 


> peso has just raised, by popular subscrip- 
tion, a half-million dollars for a new Young 
Men’s Christian Association building. Among 
all the contributions none is more interesting 
than that of a woman too poor to give anything 
in money. She supports herself by making 
little twine boxes, which she sells from door to 
door. To help the fund she sent seven of the 
boxes, with a letter apologizing for the small- 
ness of the gift, but expressing the hope that it 
might bring in a dollar or two. The story of 
the humble gift was told at a public meeting, 
and the boxes were put up at auction. They 
sold for one hundred and thirty-two dollars— 
a sum greater than that contributed by many 
well-to-do givers. ‘ 
& 
THE TRUSTEE. 


Old Time, in whose bank we deposit our notes, 
Is a miser who always wants guineas for groats. 
O. W. Holmes. 
* 


A DAY FOR GRATITUDE. 


uman society may be likened to a fabric 

the warp and woof of which are men 

and women. Weak, discolored, disinte- 
grating threads get woven into the fabric, 
because there are disintegrating, discolored and 
weak human beings. But the stability and 
permanence of society depend on the predomi- 
nance of men and women possessing the funda- 
mental virtues. 

One of the most necessary of those virtues is 
gratitude. It has been described as the fairest 
blossom which springs from the soul, a defini- 
tion better worth remembering than that cynical 
one which describes it as a lively sense of favors 
yet to come. Society holds together because the 
average man or woman feels a warm sense of 
appreciation for kindnesses received and a desire 
to do something in return. The ungrateful 
person may be likened to a lighted powder fuse 
woven into a fabric. It burns its way through, 
destroying as it goes, a disintegrating, rather 
than a constructive force. 

Many a politician, lacking some of the virtues 
which the world agrees in respecting, has pos- 
sessed the fundamental virtue of loyalty and 
gratitude. He has never turned on the men 
who helped him at the start of his career, but 
has gratefully remembered all benefits received 
and has actively done kindnesses in return. 
Abler men, and men possessing a larger number 
of virtues, have been left behind because they 
lacked gratitude in their moral make-up, and 
could not supply it by calculating methods. 

It is a virtue which cannot be successfully 
simulated, any more than pretended love can 
deceive a child. If men can detect the fraud, 
how much easier must it be for the Searcher of 
Hearts to know whether, on this great Thanks- 
giving day of all the year, there is genuine 
gratitude in the minds of His creatures! 

Whoever to-day, after careful examination of 
his own motives, finds none of them prompted 
by the still small voice of gratitude, ought, 
before night falls, to pray with a sincere heart 
that his lack may be supplied. 


RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


ithin the memory of men now living, 
W Japan has attained a national efficiency 

which is a modern wonder of the 
world. In military prowess, in scientific 
achievement, in commercial activity, it has 
sprung ata bound to equality with the great 
nations of the West. It has learned whatever 
Europe and America had to teach it, and in 
some respects has bettered the instruction. 

It is interesting now to learn from the lips of 
Baron Shibusawa, the chief of the honorary 
commissioners of Japan who have just visited 
this country, that the Christian view of the 
relation of religion to life is widely influencing 
his countrymen. The Japanese can hardly be 
called a deeply religious nation. Shintoism is a 
patriotic cult rather than a religion. It teaches 
absolute loyalty and submission to a divinely 
descended Mikado, but anything like a theology 
or even a code of moral precepts is lacking. 
Buddhism has many adherents, but is not a 
religion well suited to the stirring and active 
nation that has developed in the last generation. 

Baron Shibusawa declared that the teaching 
of the past is not sufficient for the new Japan. 
Exactly what the new faith is to be, he would 


not predict, but he is sure that it must teach 
the salvation of man by some power outside 
himself, and emphasize the necessity of right- 
eousness in the daily life. The highest success 
in commercial pursuits he has found can be 
based only on actions consistent with righteous 
living, and he is convinced that the moral and 
educational life of any nation can be progress- 
ive only so far as it is sincerely based on relig- 
ion. 

From a leader of an Oriental people such 
words are significant. They indicate the ac- 
ceptance of the spirit and the ideals of Chris- 
tianity, if not the actual doctrines of the faith. 
They should give Christians everywhere re- 
newed assurance of the vitality of their religion. 

A text for Baron Shibusawa’s address might 
The Japa- 
nese statesman was echoing across the ages the 
wisdom of Solomon: ‘‘Righteousness exalteth 
a nation: but sin is a reproach to any people.’’ 
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NOT LOST. 


Each raindrop makes some flow’ret blow; 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 
Charles Mackay. 


* @ 


NO IDLERS. 


ot long ago it was the fashion to decry 

N the woman’s club as a place frequented 

by careless mothers and uneasy spinsters, 

who preferred discussing Browning and Ibsen 

| and Meredith to keeping their houses clean and 
their men-folk happy. 

The ground has been cut from under that 
reproach by the practical work done by various 
clubs for the public good. Playgrounds for 
children, vacation schools, the promotion of 
health by improved water-supply, by more 
thorough street cleaning, by more scientific 
systems of drainage, by better disposition of 
garbage, by protection against flies and mosqui- 
toes, a vigorous campaign against hideous bill- 
boards, high buildings and the smoke nuisance, 
and the gain for beauty by the preservation of 
trees and the improvement of parks and lawns 
—these are but a few of the activities in which 
the eight hundred thousand club-women have 
been engaged during the last year. 

Women are wonderfully fitted to take up the 
task of ameliorating modern conditions—that is, 
of contriving schemes by which the evils of 
modern life shall be reduced toa minimum and 
its blessings multiplied. The.woman’s club is 
a most convenient and powerful agency for such 
work. The club-women of the country have 
the force of an army and the adaptability of an 
individual. Their good service for town and 
state is well begun, and promises to extend yet 
further in the solution of social, civic, sanitary 
and educational questions. 


* 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES. 


hen Austria - Hungary, last year, an- 

nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, it 

violated the provisions of the treaty of 

Berlin and broke faith with Italy and Germany, 

its partners in the Triple Alliance, but Germany 

did not oppose its action. Its evident determi- 

nation to get to the sea through the Balkan 

peninsula conflicts with the interests of Russia 

in the same region, and in a lesser degree with 
the interests of Italy. 

This situation has made Italy and Russia 
inclined to codperate, and in October the Tsar 
went to Italy to return the call which its King 
made on him seven years ago. While the two 
rulers were together their foreign ministers also 
conferred, and caused it to be announced that 
the interests of the two countries were the same 
in the Balkans and in Turkey, in that they 
both desired to maintain the status quo in 
Turkey and to assist in the independent devel- 
opment of the Balkan states. 

Some observers have been inclined to discern 
in the closer relation of Russia and Italy a 
menace to the Triple Alliance. The reason for 
this inference is not far to seek. That alliance, 
made in 1883, at the instance of Germany, was 
formed primarily to protect Austria and Ger- 
many from the aggressions of Russia, which 
threatened both of them on the frontier. 

Germany, desiring to be delivered from any 
evil consequences that might arise from a 
Franco-Russian alliance, persuaded Austria to 
consent to remain neutral in any war in which 
Germany was involved, unless Russia should 
be the attacking party. In that case, Austria 
was to unite with Germany. Under similar 
conditions Germany would perform the same 
office for Austria. 

The alliance checked Russian aggression in 
the Balkans and made for peace. Italy, which 
was jealous of France, was induced to join with 
Germany and Austria, although the exact terms 
on which it was taken in have never been 
published. Thus there was formed a friendly 
group of states, extending clear across Europe, 
and separating France and Russia. 

The alliance against Russia and France prac- 
tically forced these two powers into an alliance 
of their own, although it was not made until 
several years later. Certain European observers 


regard Italy’s present coéperation with Russia 
in the Balkans in opposition to Austrian ambi- 
tions, as foreshadowing a new Triple Alliance, 




















consisting of Russia, France and Italy, sur- 
rounding the Germanic states. But their hopes 
or apprehensions may be unfounded. 

The interests of England have been with the 
old Triple Alliance, as the Eastern ambitions of 
France and Russia have been in conflict with 
the British policy. It would be difficult to 
predict where British influence will be cast in 
the event of the realignment of the powers under 


new treaties. 
¢ ¢ 


DEEP WATERWAYS. 


resident Taft’s arrival at New Orleans, in 
the course of his long tour of the continent, 
was the signal for opening a convention 
of great potential importance to the country. 

The National Deep Waterways Association, 
although it held this, its second, annual meeting 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, and owes its 
inception largely to the demand for improve- 
ment through the valley of the ‘‘Father of 
Waters,’’ is more inclusive than even that great 
work would indicate. Its real object is the 
comprehensive improvement of all the navigable 
waterways of the country. 

The first meeting of the association followed 
President Roosevelt’s trip down the Ohio and 
Mississippi. The rallying-cry then was, ‘‘ Four- 
teen feet through the valley !’’ 

A subsequent report of government engineers 
pronounced the project impracticable because 
of the expense; but a National Waterways 
Commission was sent abroad to study European 
conditions. The work has been completed, but 
the report has not yet been made. 

The convention just held called together the 
President and most of his Cabinet, the gov- 
ernors of thirty-five states, two hundred Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and a great number of 
other delegates. The enthusiasm for ‘‘ Fourteen 
feet through the valley !’’ showed no signs of 
abating. It is plain that to a majority of the 
delegates the Mississippi improvements are the 
matters of most vital, if not of sole, importance. 

In spite, however, of encouragement offered 
by the President and other prominent speakers, 
there is little prospect that permanent im- 
provements in the Mississippi will be begun 
immediately. Desirable as the enterprise is 
admitted to be,—universally admitted,—there 
are many things to be considered before the 
work can wisely be undertaken. The govern- 
ment is already spending a huge sum of money 
in constructing a deep waterway,—the Panama 
Canal,—and the condition of the Treasury does 
not invite Congress to engage in another enter- 
prise of the same sort. 

Then, too, it would be inevitable that if the 

Mississippi improvement were sanctioned in 
the near future, scores of other and smaller, 
but greatly needed improvements—in the East 
and on the Pacific slope—would have to be 
postponed, unless Congress is ready to enter 
upon expenditure for such purposes on a reck- 
lessly extravagant scale. 
- The deepening of the great main artery of 
internal commerce is sure to be accomplished. 
It is only a question of time when it may 
wisely be undertaken comprehensively. The 
whole country sympathizes with the movement, 
which is for the benefit of the whole country. 


* @¢ @ 


he New York library building is fast nearing 
completion, and the splendid promises of the 
plans are being realized in a most impressive way. 
It will be the largest library building in the world, 
and nothing will be lacking in general appearance 
or in detail of finish to give it the architectural 
dignity and grandeur which it is fitting such a 
structure should possess. No building in the 
country, except the Capitol at Washington, con- 
tains so much marble. There are nine acres of 
floor area and ninety miles of shelf space, with 
capacity for three and a half million books. The 
main reading-room will be three hundred feet 
long, eighty wide and fifty high. The building 
stands on Fifth Avenue, between Fortieth and 
Forty-second streets. The first contracts were 
let so long ago as 1897, and the building may be 
occupied in 1910. The total cost will be about 
ten million dollars. 
t is fitting that one feature of the present world- 
wide movement of disease prevention should be 
a campaign against the so-called hookworm, and 
the recent gift of a million dollars for this purpose 
by John D. Rockefeller will make it possible for 
science to carry on the desired investigation and 
crusade. It is only within half a dozen years that 
the medical authorities have recognized the exist- 
ence of this hair-like parasite which is now 
receiving so much attention. To its presence is 
ascribed a form of anemia which is prevalent in 
parts of the Southern States, especially among 
children—a malady which not only retards the 
physical and mental development of its victims, 
but also renders them much more susceptible to 
other diseases, as consumption, pneumonia, ty- 
phoid fever and malaria. 
grange ee at work in Jerusalem have sunk 
two deep shafts at the south end of the Ophel 
quarter, and laid bare a hitherto unknown tunnel. 
They hope to find the tombs of David and of the 
kings of Judah, as well as the sacred vessels of 
the temple. rig 
branch of the government service the efficiency 
of which is in inverse ratio to the public atten- 
tion it attracts is the United States Fish Com- 
mission. It is not generally realized how extensive 
is the work it carries on. Over three billion fry 
were released last year in the stream or coast 
waters of the country, and more than one valuable 
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fishery, which had begun to languish,—the lobster 
and shad industries are examples,—has felt the 
benefit of this distribution. Moreover, the work 
is ically ducted. The expense of plant- 
ing a million fry is only one hundred and fifty-two 
dollars, or less than half the cost a few years ago. 
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SOME ONE ELSE. 


«<1 wonder,” Grace Andrews remarked, catching 

a bill that fell from the change that Lilian 
Reed was receiving at the post-office window, 
“whether I could ever achieve such a royal dis- 
regard of money? Don’t you ever count your 
change, Lilian?” 

“Never. 'What’s the good of fussing? If it’s 
gone, it’s gone.” 

“Only sometimes mightn’t it affect some one 
else, dear?” 

“TI don’t know anybody it could affect except 
daddy, and he doesn’t care. Don’t go to being 
exact at your age, Grace, dear; you’ll be sure to 
turn out like Miss Lucretia Moxey, and I know 
you wouldn’t like that.” 

“The fates forfend!” Grace exclaimed, in laugh- 
ing protest. 

But although Grace said no more at the time, 
and the two promptly forgot the incident, Lilian 
was to receive a lesson she could not easily forget. 

It happened one day that a package was sent 
to her from a jeweler’s shop by a special messen- 
ger, a round-faced, honest-eyed boy of fourteen. 
The bill was for thirteen dollars. Lilian gave 
him two tens, and according to her usual custom, 
stuffed the change into her pocket without looking 
at it. That afternoon she was called up on the 
telephone by Mr. Tracy, the head of the firm. 
He apologized for troubling her, but said that 
their messenger was five dollars short on his 
accounts, and declared that he must have given 
her five dollars too much change. He had had 
but three packages to deliver, and both the others 
were accounted for. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Tracy,” Lilian replied, promptly, 
“TI am very certain that he gave me the right 
change—one five and two ones.” 

“T was afraid so,” Mr. Tracy returned, “‘but the 
boy was so insistent that it seemed only fair to 
him to ask you.” 

“Tt was no trouble at all,” Lilian answered, 
cheerfully. “I hope that he will find the money, 
Mr. Tracy. It could not possibly have been here.” 

That afternoon, it happened, Lilian did not go 
out; but the next morning, planning a-shopping 
trip, she opened her purse to count her money. 
A wad of bills tumbled into her lap. She opened 
it carelessly; it contained two fives and two ones. 
There was no doubt about it; she had had but the 
twenty and some change the day before. It was 
humiliating, but she was honest. She at once 
called up Mr. Tracy and confessed her careless- 
ness. Mr. Tracy’s voice came back gravely: 

“T am very sorry, Miss Reed; we dismissed the 
boy yesterday. In our business we dare not keep 
one upon whom the least suspicion rests.” 

“But surely,” the girl cried, “‘you can get him 
back?” 

“Unfortunately, through an oversight, we did 
not have his address. It was our carelessness 
and our loss, I am afraid, for we liked him. I 
only hope it was not too serious a matter for him 
—we could give him no recommendation, you see.” 

Lilian stammered a word or two and hung up 
the receiver. But her eyes were full of trouble. 
For the first time she realized how much a girl’s 
carelessness might cost others. 
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THE SLIDING ROCK. 


—— the aquatic sports g seaside, riverside 
and lake-shore picnickers there are often in- 
cluded hilarious impromptu variations from the 
usual program. But no sport so exhilarating, 
audacious and amusing as one engaged in by a 
picnic party of women and girls in Samoa has yet, 
however, been devised by our athletic summer 
girls. To be sure, none of them have yet discovered 
the first requisite—a sliding rock. 

The sliding rock of Papasua, as an English 
woman traveller describes it, is situated in a beau- 
tiful mountain gorge, amid a wilderness of brilliant 
tropical flowers and marvelous foliage. A swift 
mountain stream plunges in two falls, the highest 
a good thirty feet, over a smooth rock into a deep, 
wide, amber-brown pool. This fall the Samoan 
girls have for generations visited in picnic parties, 
got up especially for a festive slide. 

“It looked formidable enough,” reports the 
Englishwoman, Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, “and 
when Fangati and the others, with cries of delight, 
pulled off their dresses, wound white and green 
and pink cotton lava-lavas over one shoulder and 
round from waist to knee, crowned themselves 
picturesquely with woven fern leaves, and plunged 
shrieking over the fall, I began to wish I had not 
come, or, coming, had not promised to ‘slide.’ 

“However, there was no help for it, so I put on 
my English bathing-dress,—which excited peals 
of merry laughter because of its ‘contumations,’— 
waded down the stream, and sitting in the rush of 
the water, held tightly on to a rock at each side, 
and looked over my own toes at the foaming, 
roaring, thirty-foot drop. 

“Tt was all over ina moment. Just an unclasp- 
ing of unwilling hands from the safe black rocks, a 
fierce tug from the tearing stream, an exceedingly 
unpleasant instant when one realized that there 
was no going back now at any price, and that the 
solid earth had slipped away, as it does in the 
ghastly drop of a nightmare dream; then nothing 
in the world but a loud, long roar, and a desperate 
holding of the breath, while the helpless body 
shot down to the bottom of the deep brown pool 
and up again; and at last the warm air of heaven 
filling one’s grateful lungs in big gasps, as one 
reached the surface and swam across to the other 
side of the pool, firmly resolved on no account to 
do it again, now that it was over.” 

The native girls, however, did it many times, 
“leaving behind them as they went a long, loud 
yell, like the whistle of a train going into a tunnel.” 

One went down head first; another caught a 
friend in her arms and gaily tumbled in with her. 











It was hours before they ceased the exciting sport, | 
and then only when tempted from the water by 
the sight of the elder women spreading the picnic 
feast. 
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SINGULAR JEWELRY. 


he esthetic and decorative uses to which bar- 

barians will turn objects which to civilized 
races are things of the humblest utility are amu- 
singly illustrated by this “fashion note” from West 
Africa, taken from an Italian newspaper : 


For some time the officials of the German colony 
in Southwest Africa noticed that the ogres. 
wires and other accessories of the electrical plant 
disappeared as by magic immediately after they 
had been put up. The most diligent inquiries re- 
mained fruitless. 

From other co of the German possessions 
came reports of strange predilections for articles 
of German commerce, as, for example, rubber 
heels, garters, buckles, and so forth, things which 
the natives of those countries do not generally 


use. 

The governor of the colony gave an entertain- 
ment one year in honor of the Emperor’s birthday, 
and invited the chiefs of the different tribes to it. 

hat was his surprise when he saw these native 

entlemen appear with his stolen telegraph-wires 
wisted round their illustrious necks. The higher 
the dignity the more rings of the wire were round 
the neck. 

Inquiries were soon started in the etree 
villages, and it came to light that the white china 
insulators of the telegraph-poles had become ear- 
rings. A young lady of the highest distinction in 
native society wore a rubber heel hanging from 
her nose, and a young man who was a well-known 
dandy wore or from his ears a pair of 
beautiful pink silk garters. 
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A FORTUNATE MOMENT. 


pee whose plays, “The Barber of | 
Seville” and “The Marriage of Figaro,” still | 
command popularity, was an author whose head 
was turned at the slightest success. When “Fi- 
garo” was first performed, Beaumarchais was | 
wild with delight. He rushed about like a mad- 
man, and on some one complaining of the heat, he 
did not give time for the windows to be opened, 
but broke all the panes with his cane. 


The Comte de Vaudreuil accordingly repented 
nang, accorded his protection to the author of 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” In fact, shortly after 
this representation Beaumarchais requested an 
audience, which he obtained at once, and went to 
Versailles at such an early hour that the count 
was barely out of bed. 

He began to speak of some financial Y pn wer 
which he had conceived, and which he said would 
work wonders, and wound up by proposing to give 
Monsieur de Vaudreuil a considerable sum if he 
would undertake the guidance of the affair. 

“Monsieur de Beaumarchais,” the count replied, 
“vou could not have arrived at a luckier time, for 
Ihave passed a good night, I have digested well, 
and have never felt better in my life. Had you 
come to me yesterday with such a proposition I 
should have thrown you out of the window!” 








THE POWER OF POTEMKIN. 


| greg the great Russian general and states- 
man, once desired that the word ‘‘impossible”’ 
be erased from his dictionary. Just how near he 
came to fulfilling this extraordinary ambition, the 
following anecdote shows: 


The favor and power bestowed on him by the 
Empress Catharine the Great had accustomed 
Prince Potemkin to satisfy his slightest wish. 
Some one, speaking before him one day of the 
height of one of his aidesde-camp, said that an 
officer whom he named, in the Russian army, was 
even taller. When a discussion arose, Potemkin 
sent an express with an order to bring back the 
officer in question, who was then about a thousand 
miles away. 

When the officer heard that he was sent for by 
the prince his joy was extreme; he felt assured 
that he was going to be appointed to a superior 
grade. One can, therefore, imagine his disap- 
—- when, on his arrival at the camp, he 
earned that it was only that he might be measured 
against the aide-de-camp of Potemkin, and that 
he was expected to return at once without any 
other result than the fatigue of a very long journey. 


HE WHO MUST BE OBEYED. 


ermany is the happy iand of the professor; no- 
where else does he receive such considera- 
tion. Imagine a humble member of an American 
college faculty playing the haughty réle which the 
New York Times attributes to one of the famous 
professors at Heidelberg. 


One day the authorities of that city ordered that 
the street in front of the professor’s house should 


ved. 

at you don’t stop that noise,” remarked the 
professor to the pavers, “‘I shall give up my posi- 
tion as a member of the Heidelberg faculty.” 

The — stopped work at once. The munici- 
pal authorities sent round to inquire respectfully 
of the professor when vn A might pave the street. 

“When I take my vacation,” he replied. 

Then, and then only, was the street paved. 


* ¢ 
WHICH ? 


justifiable rebellion was that of Isabel. She 
was on the grass in front of the house, playing 
with the baby, aged two. Isabel herself, not more 
than three times the other’s age, was acting the 
part of mother to perfection. Presently along 
eame a young man, who thought he understood 
children. 
“Good morning!” he said, elaborately, taking off 
his hat. “How are = ladies to-lay?” 
Isabel looked at him with dignity and replied, 
— morning!” and went on attending to the 
a 
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The young man stooped down. 
“Ah,” he said, “and which is which?” 
“I’m Isabel,” replied the older girl, “and that’s 
which.” 
* *¢ 


IT WAS HIS CUE. 


to musical entertainments he does not care 
for will appreciate this from the Washington 
Star: 


“What made you start in clapping 
when that woman stepped on your 
railway-car?”’ 

“I was dozing,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
thought mother and the girls were having a musi- 
cale, and one of them was signaling that it was 
time to applaud,” 


coe hands 
ci 


| 


any a man who permits himself to be led forth 


»0t in the | 
“] g 
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OLD AND NEW 


Priscilla Leonar 





love the story shrined in art, 
The brave and knightly tale, 

How Galahad, the pure in heart, 
Rode forth to find the Grail; 

Yet always, as I close the book, 
The bravest thought to me 

Is that upon to-day I look, 
And Galahad I see 

Within a thousand boyish eyes 
That look on life to-day, 

Seeking the same unspotted prize, 
Striving to keep the way. 

They turn toward him, their chosen knight, 
They make his story true ; 

Not old, not lost, his vision bright, 
In them it lives anew. 


I love the tale of olden days, 
How Una, pure and fair, 
Walked through the forest’s darksome ways 
All lion-guarded there. 
And ever, as I turn the leaf, 
The forest fades away, 
Till in its place, in vision brief, 
I see the world to-day. 
And lo! a thousand Unas go, 
In innocency free, 
Through lonesome paths, through want 
and woe, 
In sweet security. 
They come behind the royal maid— 
Gone are the days of yore, 
But Una, lovely, unafraid, 
Lives on in these once more. 
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is home was in the East, 


THANKSGIVING AT HOME. 
but he acquired an in- 


H voluntary residence in 


several states. He served a 
seven years’ sentence in Wash- 
ington, and five in Colorado; 
and when he completed a two 
years’ sentence in Deer Lodge, 
Montana, the memory of his 
crime was so recent that state 
officers escorted him to the state-line, and 
warned him never to return. 

He had been a train robber and a bandit. 
As the railroads furnished him a living, so 
once they nearly procured his escape. He was 
working in the prison brick- yard, and had 
smuggled two revolvers into jail. The prison- 
made brick was loaded on flat cars; 
usually once a day a locomotive backed into the 
yard, drew out the loaded cars, and then backed 
in empty ones. One of the prisoners said that 
he knew how to run an engine, and so the plot 
was formed. 

One day the train crew was overpowered, 
and the prisoners captured the train; but the 
amateur engineer threw the lever the wrong 
way. The train backed farther into the yard, 
and exposed the insurgents to a murderous fire 
from the rifles of the guards, that filled the 
prison hospital and enlarged its graveyard and 
subdued the spirit of rebellion. But the man 
who formed the plot escaped unharmed. 

His companions in evil came to think of him 
as leading a charmed life, for more than once 
his confederates were killed, and he escaped. 
What was more, he made a good prison record, 
and always got credit for ‘‘good time,’’ al- 
though he was at the bottom of more than one 
plot that brought others to grief. 

Out of prison again, after a five years’ incar- 
ceration, he went to California, and escaped 
from that state just in time to save himself from 
arrest for another robbery. And so his criminal 
record grew in length. 

But this hardened criminal, in the days when 
his recklessness was beginning, and before he 
had seen the inside of a jail, heard a theater 
sermon one Sunday afternoon. It was an un- 
conventional preacher who spoke, and neither 
the sermon nor the surroundings suggested the 
ordinary church service; but things were called 
by their right names, and the reward of sin 
was described in blunt Saxon speech. The 
love of God for sinful men was told also, and 
the grace that can save men to the uttermost ; 
and in all those black and sinful years the 
memory of those words remained, not constant, 
but eoming to mind now and again, with a vague 
wonder whether there was ‘‘anything in it.’’ 

The Pacific coast was no longer safe, and 
the man made his way back East. But the 
police were notified, and he was not a stranger 
even there. 

One night in an Eastern city he attempted a 
burglary, and was wounded and arrested. He 
made his escape, but was clubbed and bruised 
till he thought he must die. Seeking some 
place of escape, he crept into a midnight mis- 
sion; and they cared for him. 

In the hospital he had time to think, and he 
remembered all the shameful .years. He 
thought of the sermon in the theater; he re- 
membered the prayers of a mother, who might 











be either living or dead—he did not know; and 
he resolved to test the love that can save to the 
uttermost. 

Day by day he counted the days of his new 
life, living his new religion from hand to 
mouth, and praying for grace for one day at a 
time. Not till he had tested it well did he seek 
out his few remaining friends; he wanted to 
be sure that he would not disgrace them. But 
when two years had gone by of the new life, 
and the grace had proved sufficient day by day, 
he sought his old home. 

On Thanksgiving day of 1906 he sat down 
with his gray-haired mother at a table loaded 
with the best she could prepare, and heard her 
choked and tearful prayer of thanks for a son 
who had been dead and was alive again. 


A MAN WHO HAD COURAGE. 
n St. Ives, in Land’s End, bird-killing used to 





and | 


| flourish almost without protest. It has not 
wholly ceased yet, to be sure, but one little 
| ineident took place which seems to have been 
| remembered here and there, and to have brought 
| about a merciful truce. In “The Land’s End” 
Mr. W. H. Hudson relates the occurrence as he 
heard of it. He was talking one day to a woman 
| who deplored the way her fellow countrymen 
| were killing birds of all kinds. “I’m sure,” she 
| said, “that if some one living here would go about 
among the people and talk to the men and boys, 
} and not be afraid of anything, but try to get the 
police and magistrates to help him, he could get 
| these things stopped in time, just as Mr. Ebble- 
| thwaite did about the gulls.” 


Who was Mr. Ebblethwaite, and what was it he 
| did about the gulls? I had been, off and on, a 
long time in the place, and had talked about the 
birds with a score of people, without ever hearing 
this name mentioned. nd as to the gulls, they 
were well enough protected by the sentiment of the 
fisherfolk. 

But it had not been so always. On inquiry, I 
found twenty persons to tell me all about Mr. 
Ebblethwaite, who had been very well known to 
everybody in the town, but as he had been dead 
some years, nobody had remembered to tell me 
about him. 

It now came out that the very strict protection 
awarded to the gulls at St. Ives dates back only 
about fifteen to eighteen years. The fishermen 
always had a friendly feeling for the birds, as_ is 
the case of all the fishing-places on the coast, but 
they did not protect them from persecution, al- 
| aa the chief persecutors were their own chil- 

ren. 

People, natives and visitors, amused themselves 
by shooting the gulls along the cliffs and in the 
harbor. arrying the gulls was the —— 
amusement of the boys; they were throwing stones 
at them all day long, and = them with baited 
hooks, and set gins baited with fish on the sands, 
and no person forbade them. 

Then Mr. Ebblethwaite appeared on the scene. 
He came from a town in the north of England, in 
broken health, and here he stayed a nmber of 
years, living alone in a small house down by the 
waterside. He was very fond of the gulls and fed 
them every day j but his example had no effect on 
others, nor had his words when he went about day 
after day on the beach, trying to persuade people 
to desist from these senseless brutalities. 

Finally he succeeded in getting a number of 
boys summoned for cruelty before the magistrates, 
and although no convictions followed, nor could 
be obtained, since there was no law or by-law to 
|help him in such a case, he yet in this indirect 
way accomplished his object. He made himself 
unpopular, and was jeered and denounced as an 
inte _— person, especially by the women; but 
some of the fishermen now began to pluck up 
spirit and second his efforts, and in a little while 
it came to be understood that, law or no law, the 
gulls must not be persecuted. 

That is what Mr. Ebblethwaite did. For me it 
was to “say something,” and I have now said it. 
Doing and saying come to pretty much the same 
thing. At all events, I have on this occasion kept 
Ruskin’s words in mind concerning the futility of 
prodding and scratching at that thick, insensible 
crust which lies above the impressible part in 
men unless we come through with a deep thrust 


somewhere. 
A tips, stopped at a Baltimore hotel where 
colored porters predominated. His name 
was speedily known to every member of the serv- 
ing fraternity, and his every wish anticipated. 
Soon affer his arrival he sent his card to a friend 
who made his home in the hotel, but whose tem- 
perament happened to be quite the opposite of 
that of his open-handed caller—retiring, not given 
to “tipping,” or any other form of sociability, and 
who therefore lived almost unknown to those 
about him. 

The old “‘darky” who received the card studied it 
for a full minute. 

“Scuse me, colonel,” he said, “but I don’t bleebe 
weeny by dat name come here dis mawning.” 

“This morning!” returned the other. “Of course 
not! Mr. Blank has lived here for months. You 
know my name well enough, and I haven’t been 
here aday. Do you mean to say you can’t remem- 
ber a man who has made his home here since 
some time last winter?” 

“Scuse me, colonel, sah,” began the old man, 
deferentially, ‘“‘but you must know, sah,”—as if 
uttering the subtlest compliment,— ‘dat dere’s 

mmans what can e demsels more notorious 
in one day, sah, dan odder gemmans does in a 
year, sah!’ 
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THE ROAD TO FAME. 
Southerner, noted for the liberality of his 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A GRIZZLY. 


aptain Williams, an old-time trapper, who 
( voyaged alone in a frail canoe for hundreds 
of miles on the great rivers of the interior, 
had many thrilling adventures, one of which is 
related below. Captain Williams always took the 
precaution at night of tying his canoe to the shore 
with a piece of rawhide about twenty feet long, 
which let the canoe swing frem the bank that 
distance. In case of attack from Indians, he could 
cut the cord that bound him to the shore, and glide 
off without noise. He always slept in his canoe. 


One night he was roused from — the 
“thing in bushes on ne bane 





ass g in the 
Tramp! p! tramp! sounded the footsteps, 
which were roaching the canoe. 

The n’s first fear was of Indians, but 


reason told him that no Indian bent on mischief 
would approach the canoe in that careless fashion. 
Peering intently into the darkness, Captain 
Williams watched the shore, and soon discovered 








a zzly bear coming toward him, its head up- 
raised as it sniffed the air. 

The captain snatched his deeming that the 
best eo to defend himself from such a foe, 
and s' with it uplifted, ready to strike the huge 
a ssor. 

he bear came on, and placed its fore paws upon 
the stern of the canoe, and nearly upset it. 

Like a flash descended the ax upon one foot, 
which was instantly withdrawn; but the bear 
held on with the other foot. 

The captain raised the ax again, and brought it 
down on the animal’s head. Instantly it let go the 
canoe, and sank, stunned, into the water. 

Although Captain Williams watched intently 
for the gusys reappearance, nothing more was 
seen of it. In the morning two of the bear’s claws 
were found in the canoe, severed by that doughty 
blow of the as ax. They were fondly pre- 
served as trophies of the adventure, and were 
always exhibited when the captain told the story 
of his encounter with the grizzly. 


WINTER> QUARTERS 


By Arthur Guiterman— 


ax 












te in the marshes, by the alder clump, 
The muskrat seeks his mud-domed house ; 
Snug in the hollow of a poplar stump 
Is curled the light-foot, white-foot mouse. 


A boulder wall protects the home 

Where chipmunk reigns, a drowsy king; 
And five good feet beneath the loam 

Old gaffer woodchuck waits the spring. 


Rustling the brier and the frosted grass, 
Complaining sparrows hunt for haws; 

Low through the tassels of the hemlock pass 
The heavy crows with hungry caws. 


But one in all a world of white, 
Brave-hearted, laughs in silver glee— 

That stub-tailed, club-tailed, snub-tailed sprite, 
Our winter-lover, chickadee. 
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A LOOKER - ON. 


" ou can’t possibly miss Grace here, and I 
. shall surely be back inside of five minutes, 
anyhow.” Almost immediately after Aunt 
Evelyn had thus left Emily, standing in the vesti- 
bule just outside the great store, Cousin Grace 
appeared. But, in her turn, she, too, left Emily 
there,—Aunt Evelyn would look for them there,— 
and ran back to make one more purchase. To 
the country-bred Emily, already weary with shop- 
ping, that “‘five minutes” had already become an 
hour. Of course, she knew what street-car to 
take, if they forgot—and nothing could happen, 
anyway. Stil), when one is hungry, and tired 
from a week of visiting and sightseeing, —and 
just a wee bit homesick, besides,—it is depressing 
to wait indefinitely, alone, in front of a great city 
store—for “‘five minutes.” 


“IT do not like New York,” said Emily, conclu- 
sively, to herself, shifting to the other foot. 

Visions arose of the little home village ‘‘up- 
state,” where no hurrying street-car conductors 
urged one to “step lively”; where one knew every- 

y on the street, and received friendly greetings 
eve here. Among the pushing, swaying throngs 
pouring up and down this avenue and into the 
store, and then out again, there was not one 
friendly, familiar face! 

“How cross and unsympathetic they all look!” 
said Emily to herself, with drooping mouth cor- 
ners. 

That uniformed peep there, whose business 
it was to open the doors of cabs and carriages 
halting before their store—his face seemed to be 
made of cast iron, and he was absurdly pompous 
and important. To Emily he seemed a_personi- 
fication of the city’s foolish display and lack of 
heart. Once when he turned his immobile coun- 
tenance and sharp eyes upon her, standing there 
so long alone, she shrank involuntarily back. 

Presently Emily’s ss gaze fell upon a 
shabby little girl ——- at the crossing, loaded 
down with packages and holding by the shoulder 
a boy smaller than herself. The two stood hesi- 
tating, making several attempts toward crossing, 
then giving it up again. 

Emily, horribly afraid herself of the crowded 


crossings, and not daring to leave her post, palpi- | 


tated with helpless sympathy. 

Here was a lady opening the cab door herself! 
Where was the personage? Emily’s eyes, return- 
ing now to the croeuee. beheld that pompous 
individual piloting her litt nally te oy tangle 
of vehicles and then depositing them safe on the 
opposite side. If | could have seen her own 
face after this, she would not have been surprised 
at what followed. 

“Got kids of my own, home,” the personage 
was saying to her, in passing. And then, with 
cast-iron countenance, as before, again he was ut 
his work. 

But_Emily resented neither the words nor the 
friendly wink that accompanied them. For now 
she ad_a glimpse into the heart of the big 
city—“kids of my own” at home—human relation- 
ships—friendly helpfulness. 

“Dear me, I never expected to stay so long! 
Where’s Grace? Are you all tired out, you poor 
child?” 

“No, indeed, Aunt Evelyn,” responded Emily, 
brightly. “It’s so interesting, you know—looking 


on at the folks.” 
| such stratagem as did Sir Joshua Reynolds at 
one time, there might be fewer melancholy 
and distraught likenesses of men and women, both 
famous and unknown to the world. When the 
great musician, Haydn, was in England, one of 
the princes commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to paint a portrait of the composer. ‘Haydn went 
to the painter’s house and sat to him, but soon 
grew tired and dull. 


Sir Joshua, careful of his reputation, would not 
paint a man of acknowledged genius with a stupid 
countenance, and made some pretense for defer- 
— >. sitting till another day. 

same weariness and lack of characteristic 
expression, however, were seen in the musi- 
cian’s face when the next attempt was made. 

In great_ perturbation, Sir Joshua went to the 
prince and communicated his dilemma. They 
conferred together for some time, and at last the 
painter went home much relieved. 

The next day Haydn went to the painter’s house 
for the third sitting. Soon his faee lost its bright 
expression, and a dull, dis — look began to 
steal over his features. His eyes lost their bril- 
liancy he wore a despondent air. 

Just at that ta curtain was raised at one 
end of the room, disclosing a pretty German girl, 


ca 


A TOUCH OF HOME. 
f photographers could employ on occasion some 

















who was in the service of the queen. Seated at 
her ease, she smiled at the di lat poser 
and addressed him in his native tongue, making 
him a graceful compliment upon one of his recent 
compositions. 

~ on gf Haydn’s face changed; he over- 
whelmed his pretty countrywoman with ques- 
tions. His eyes sparkled, and Reynolds, who 
could no longer complain of a lack of animation 
in his sitter’s countenance, set to work with a 
light heart and all possible speed to catch its 
charm. 





* ¢ 


WHY THE COOK STAYED. 


he Social Matrons were having a meeting 
T to discuss the never-ending question of 
cooks. It was the almost unanimous opinion 
of the assembly, after an hour’s talk, that it was 
impossible to keep a cook more than a month 
without changing. “However,” announced the 
president, “if any person knows of an exceptional 
case, let her speak.” A writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger tells the story: 


At this the new member timidly rose. “The 
exception is in my house,” she said. 

“How long have you had your cook?” asked 
the president. 

“Over five years.” 

For a moment the others stared in amazement; 
then heads began to bob in admiration, and more 
heads n swing sidewise in vigorous dis- 
trust of the statement. 

“Is this cook entirely satisfactory as a cook?” 

“My husband thinks not, but she stays, never- 
theless.” z 

“How do you manage to keep her, then?” 

“Because she won’t go.” 

“Aha!” 

This ejaculation, which escaped from the presi- 
dent’s mouth, was flashed like magic through the 
meeting, until it became a huge wave. 

The president regarded the new member with 
half-pity, half-scorn. 

“Mrs. Smith,” said she, the next moment, “‘in- 
stead of advancing a case in which a long-sought 
solution might have been found, you expose your- 
self as being worse off than any of your sisters. 
You show that by allowing this cook to stay over 
the month you have enabled the menial to attain 
and hold an ascendency over you and your hus- 
band—just the thing this society has solong fought 
— No doubt you regret your position, Mrs. 

smith. 

“I do not!” she replied, bridling through the 
sniffs and tart insinuations that scintillated about 
her. ‘I am the cook!” 


e* ¢ 


THE SPEED OF THE PIGEON. 


acing pigeons are the fleetest of all creatures. 
R They have maintained a speed of a mile 

and a half a minute for a hundred miles, 
according to a writer in Collier’s, and they have 
flown seven hundred miles between the rising and 
the setting of the sun. 


Pigeons have flown a thousand miles back to 
the home loft. In 1904a bird covered that distance 
in five days, two hours and fifteen minutes, — 4 
how unerring is the mysterious homing instine 
that Will drive them across the continent without 
swerving. But this test is not true sport. The 
birds simply hurl themselves against time and 
space till they are played out. They can never 
race again. 

The racer rises into the air with heavy, slow 
wing pulsations, then, once poised over the start- 
ing-point, there is a swifter, shorter beat, and the 
time is “hit up” to the third and permanent win 
rhythm, rapid and steady as a pulse-beat, which 
carries them home. 

They fly three hundred feet high over land, but 
low over water. Their enemies as they fly are 
wind, rain, gunners and hawks. —_ do all their 
flying between sunrise and sunset. If caught out 
overnight, they fend for themselves till dawn. 

The homing instinct is lifelong. During the 
Franco-Prussian War the Germans oa a 
— paren which was on its way into belea- 
yuere: aris. The bird was kept —— for 

n years. It was then released, It immediately 
returned to its old home. 


* ¢ 


A DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE. 


octor Ilook, the famous Vicar of Leeds, had 
LD to preach one Sunday morning in the Chapel 

Royal. The clergyman who read morning 
prayers left for duty elsewhere; the clerk went 
into the vestry to stir the fire; and when the 
preacher mounted the pulpit, he found himself 
alone with the congregation—one young man. 


Doctor Hook went to the congregation and told 


him it would be ridiculous to preach. 
“Oh,” replied the young man, “I have come a 
long wa hear you preach. I beg you will 


proceed.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “I really can’t think of 
such a thing. Besides, how very ——_ you 
would find the sermon. But I'll tell you what I 
will do. Iwill walk across the park with you, and 
give you the heads of my sermon as we walk 
along. 

The young man was Samuel Wilberforce, subse- 
quently Bishop of Oxford. 


* ¢ 


DRAWING THE LINE. 

abies who are too sweet-tempered to protect 

themselves by crying and being cross about 

it have to endure a good deal in the way of 

being kissed by a host of relatives and friends 

with whom they are not acquainted. A story of 

a little maiden who finally asserted her rights is 
related in a Western paper. 


She was only three years old, and it was her first 
visit to a number of relatives. Aunts, uncles and 
cousins crowded round her, and kissed her over 
and over again. She stood it patiently, and gave 
every kiss that was asked for without demur. 
After a while, when she had run the gantlet of 
affectionate relatives, Uncle Tom said, “ Now, 
baby, I’ll take you out to see the cow.” 

Outside the door she stopped and shook her little 
head, “Uncle Tom,” she said, “I won’t kiss the 
cow!” 

i And Uncle Tom took pity upon her and did not 
insist. 


* ¢ 


FOUR USEFUL SENSES. 


he naturalist of Wobrook-in-the-Hills had 

pointed out a rabbit squatting close under 

a bush, and the ladies had declared in chorus 
that they could not see the little animal. 


“How do you manage to see eve ing?” 
asked one of party, with flattering inflection. 

“Well,” began the naturalist, confidently, 
“*tain’t al r seeing. Sometimes I see; but 
when I can’t see with my eyes, I smell things 
with my nose; and when I can’t smell things with 
my nose, I hear ’em with my ears; and when I 


can’t hear with my ears, I prickle all over.” 
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For Thanksgiving 
And time of good cheer. 











For home-coming 
To grandparents dear. 














For the 


noise 


We make in 


our play. 





For the keys 
Old trunks to explore. 








For the story-books 
Spread on the floor. 
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THE CHILDREN’S TABLE. 
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For the inglenook 
And stories to tell. 
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That we crack for the spread. 
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For “ good night” 
And the four-posted bed. 











FAITHFULNESS. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
O'm upon a time there was a poor um- 


brella-mender. All day long he tramped 

the streets, and let people know his 
business. He did not cry in just a loud, plain 
voice, ‘‘Umbrellas to mend!’’ and let it go at 
that—not he! Instead, he sang in a clear, 
cheerful voice what he could do, so that when 
people heard him they did not say, as they 
were apt to about the common umbrella- 
menders : 

‘‘Dear me! What a racket that fellow makes ! 
He is a nuisance. I wish he’d go away!’’ 
But they ran to their doors and windows, to 
see how the man looked who could sing so 
cheerfully about so common an occupation. 

Sometimes he sang about the boilers he could 
mend, too, and once in a while he would end 
up with such a sweet, high, musical ‘‘And 
wash-tubs to hoop !’’ that people smiled in spite 
of themselves and all the troubles they had 
been thinking about. Nor was this all, for 


nearly everybody ran at once to look at their | 
old umbrellas and parasols and boilers and | 
wash-tubs, to see if they could find something | 
which needed mending ; and if they found noth- 
ing out of repair, they even felt rather sorry 
not to be able to give the man the pleasure of | 


mending some article. 
When he sat down to mend anything, people, 


and especially little children, gathered about | 


to watch him, and he never drove away even 
the bad boys who mocked him, but went right 
at work, and whistled so merrily that one day 
a little boy, going on an errand, paused, and 
said to him: 

‘*Is it really fun to mend umbrellas ?’’ 

‘Not fun, perhaps,’’ answered the umbrella- 
mender, ‘‘but it seems less like work if I pretend 
it is fun, you see; so I whistle as if I were 
having the best time in the world.’’ 

“Tl hate work,’’ said the little boy, ‘‘and I 
always cry if I have to do anything hard.’’ 

‘*Does it make the work get done quicker ?’’ 
asked the umbrella-mender. 

‘*Why, no!’’ said the little boy. 

“Can you whistle?’’ asked the umbrella- 
mender. 

“T should say I can!” 
proudly. 

“Try that the next time you have to work,’’ 


said the boy, 











said the umbrella-mender, ‘‘and see if that does 
not help things along better.’’ 

“You take too much pains with that old 
umbrella,’’ said a bootblack, standing near. 
“It’s nothing but an old, bent-up thing, and 
the cover’s only cotton. If you hustled your 
work any old way, you would be ready for the 
next job much sooner.’’ 

‘Think so?’’ said the umbrella - mender. 
‘*Well, then, if I took your advice, I should | 
not want to be caught in a hard storm with the | 
umbrella. Do you happen to know the Queen | 
of Holland ?’’ 

The odd question surprised the bootblack. 

**Course not!’’ he said. 

“T saw her picture once,’’ said the little 
fellow. 

‘*Well,’’ said the umbrella-mender, ‘‘I was 
born in Holland, and once upon a time I saw 
a little girl who had to scour a great mane 
metal plates. I watched her work, as you are | 
watching me, and noticed that she paid atten- | 
tion to no one, that she sang, and that she took | 
care that each plate was polished as bright as | 
it could be made toshine. I asked her, in words | 
you would not understand, if she liked to work, | 








and if she would not rather run and play, 
instead of polishing so long at each plate. 

***Ah, but what if the queen should visit us 
and the plates were not bright?’ she asked. 
‘No,’ she went on, ‘I like not to work, but I 
sing because singing makes the work go fast, 
and if the queen should come, she would not 
like to hear me scolding at my task. The 
plates always must be so bright that she can 
see her face in them. It is not hard when one 
works for the queen.’ 

‘*That,’’ said the umbrella-mender, ‘‘is why 
I sing my call; it is why I work and pay no 


| attention to anything but my business; and it 


is why I take pains to mend as well as I can, 


|even a bent-up umbrella with a cotton cover. 


The poorest umbrella mended as for a queen 
will keep dry any one in a storm.’’ 

The task was done. The little boy ran off 
on his errand, whistling all the way ; the boot- 
black polished the backs of the next pair of 
boots as carefully as he did the toes; while up 
the street went the poor umbrella-mender, sing- 
ing his cheerful ‘‘ Umbrellas, parasols and 
boilers to mend !’’ and ending up with a sweet, 


", 


high, musieal ‘‘ And wash-tubs to hoop! 
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HIS TURKEY COMPOSITION. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 
very Wednesday Miss Denslow gave her ‘*Why, yes, Miss Denslow. We had one last 
One | Thanksgiving.’’ 


scholars an exercise in composition. 
week she said they might write what 
they knew about turkeys. 

Their faces brightened, for it was almost | 
Thanksgiving, and soon every pencil was going. | 

Henry Jerome was an observing boy, with 
a fine memory, so his exercise was generally | 
one of the best. This time he wrote: 

‘*Turkeys are very nice to eat. We had a 
big one for dinner last Thanksgiving. They are 
a good deal like chickens, only they are bigger | 
and better, and have four legs instead of two.’’ | 

When Miss Denslow looked over the papers, 
she read some of them aloud. She came to| 
Henry’s. She glanced through it, smiled, and | 
then read it to the school. 

Some of the boys opened their eyes wide, 
two girls laughed, and a dozen hands waved 
wildly. 

‘*Put down your hands,’’ the teacher said. 
‘*‘We will give Henry a chance first. What 
makes you think turkeys have four legs, 
Henry? Have you ever seen one?’’ 








‘*T mean a live one. Did you ever see one | 


walking ?’’ 


“Oh, no, Miss Denslow! But I know they | 
have four legs, because last Thanksgiving Cousin 
Robert had one, and Cousin Jim had one, and | 
my brother Stanley had one, and I had one, | 
and that made four!’’ Henry looked round | 
triumphantly. 

“Didn’t your mother cook two turkeys?’’ 
asked his teacher. 

‘*No, Miss Denslow, we had only one.’’ 

“T think I understand how it was,’’ Miss | 
Denslow said. ‘tA turkey’s leg is long, with | 
a joint. Probably two of you had the lower 
portions of the legs, and the other two had the 
upper parts, for I never saw a turkey that had 
four legs.’’ 

When Henry went home he asked his mother | 
about it, and found that Miss Denslow was right. | 
Henry’s cousins heard about the composition, 
and for many Thanksgivings the little boy was 
joked about his four-legged turkey. 











PUZZLES. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES 
I. 
A girl’s name. A tract of land 


Back. A con 
fined space. 
II. 
To approach. To leave out. Vapor. A girl’s 


name, 
2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
An old saying of thirty-two letters. 


1234 part of a ship; 56729 a small island; 


141519 181512 a lozenge; 108911 a seed vessel; 
26321316 a fuel; 202321273122 a science that 
deals with eggs; 28172430 man connected with 


race-track. 
3. CHARADE IN RIDDLE 
I cut, I shape, I mold, 
I give new forms for old, 
And so my first you see. 
I give a doubtful joy, 
Disgrace is my alloy, 
My second thus must be 
I bend in reverent mood, 
Though oft with kings have stood, 
My third is part of me 
Now when your questionings must cease 
You find a cynic of old Greece 


4 TRIANGLE. 
A celebrated collection of tales in ten books, 


written in the fourteenth century by Boccaccio, an 
| Italian, is a word of nine letters. Captivated. A 
box that covers the chimney inaship. The effect 
substance orresult. Bearingacreseent. Inearly 


A small Portuguese 
A natural power. 


times. 
account. 


com or money of 
A consonant. 


5. A PATCHWORK SQUARE 
Fruit of a tropic tree ; 
Extremely dry and hot; 
To harass, this will be; 
A most delightful spot. 


To foretell or portend ; 
A gem which many prize ; 
The raised floor at one end; 
If facts were otherwise 


We all possess, I think; 
“So be it,”’ evermore ; 

A certain pleasant drink ; 
The fragments left in store. 


Dwells in a foreign land ; 
To firmly state or say; 
Is always close at hand ; 
Forever goes astray 
Full many soldiers bear ; 
The central portion—heart ; 
A light, melodious air; 
The last or hindmost part 


6. HIDDEN CELEBRITIES. 
Who are the eight famous peuple, the centennial 


| of whose birth occurred in 19097 


An American President, noble and great; 

An Englishman, head of affairs of state ; 

Poets who wrote in English, three ; 

A German composer of great melody ; 

An inventor whose work for the farm was 
meant ; 

A writer, on tracing the human race bent. 

















Crown Combinola 
(Player-Piano) 


Why a 
Crown Piano 
is the best 
piano 
for you. 


ERE are 
some of 
the things you 
should expect, 


and require of your piano: 
elegance of style, beauty of 
finish, ease of action, no 
lost motion, full, rich tone 
of singing quality, and a 
durability that will insure 
all these things to you as 
long as you live. 


You can get them all 
in a Crown Piano, because, 
Crown Pianos are made on 
honor; our pride in these 
instruments is greater than 
our desire for profit. To 
sell a single piano without 
making a profit on it 
would not be a serious 
thing for us, but to sell a 
Crown Piano that didn’t 
give entire and perfect 
satisfaction to the purchaser 
would be a thing to regret 
always. Crown Pianos 
never fail to satisfy. 

Accomplished musicians feel sure 


of doing their best when sitting down 
to a Crown Piano, 


Crown Combinolas (player pianos) 
have the same excellent qualities. 
There is nothing better. 


Either Crown Pianos or Crown 
Combinolas can be bought on the 
easiest terms no matter where you live. 


If you are not near a dealer who 
sells Crown instruments, write to us 
and we will send you, free, a book of 
instructions ** How to buy a Piano’’ 
and our catalogue ** M,’’ and will tell 
you how to get a Crown instrument 
easily. 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
Crown Block 
Chicago 
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KOREAN DUELS. 


Fighting is probably nowhere a wholly lost 
art, although in some countries it is so 
modified that it.is nearly a harmless amusement. 
One recalls the ‘‘wax bullets’’ of the French 
duels. Another illustration is given in a book 
called ‘‘Things Korean,’’ by Dr. H. N. Allen. 
It seems that in that country, unless the battle 
be between a gentleman and his wife, the prime 
requisite for a fight is the presence of peace- 
makers. 

‘Two men may begin a wordy battle, separated 
it may be by the width of the road, across 
which space they proceed to describe their 
grievances. They are polite, and the man who 
| has the floor keeps it till either his arguments 
or his breath fails. They are splendid talkers, 
in loud tones, 


|so that all the wayfarers and the neighbors 


| may hear. 


| formers, who r 


Soon an interested crowd assembles, and their 
— naturally lends inspiration to the per- 
ouble their efforts, till one of 

them may finally wind up a severe tirade ad- 


| dressed to the crowd regarding the ye of 


| the ancestors of a person who coul 





conduct 
himself as his opponent has done. 

This will cause the other man to start across 
the road for the maligner of his progenitors, 
and then the self-appointed peacemaker will 
step out from the crowd and attempt to restrain 
the valiant one, who, finding himself in firm 
hands, will struggle with well-feigned earnest- 
ness to get at his antagonist, who by this time 
is himself struggling in the hands of his own 
peacemaker. 

Should one of these men actually wish to 
get at his enemy, he can simply jump out of 
his loose garments, which will be left in the 
peacemaker’s hands. Sometimes this happens 
secidentally, and an unintentioned encounter is 
precipitated. Ordinarily, however, the personal 
violence done on these occasions is restricted to 
pulling hair, or possibly drawing blood from 
an goultental bump on the nose. 

Blood never fails to calm both ies and 
cast a spell over the crowd, probably because 
of its marked effect on the white garments thus 
ruined. 

* & 


PERUVIAN MUSIC. 

he native music of Peru, according to Geral- 

dine Guiness, the author of a recent book 
on that country, is exceedingly interesting and 
strange. It seems fitting that the people of 
such an unusual country —the children of a 
unique social system—should have a character- 
istic style of national music. Certainly the 
yaravis of Peru are unlike any other music. 


When first I heard their plaintive notes come 
wailing through the night air, I listened spell- 
bound to this new thing. As I came to know 
and love the ancient melodies they took hold of 
me in a strange way. An Indian song can 
unnerve me in a few minutes. It seems to 
pluck at one’s heart-strings, making the world 
a place of spirits, where the impossible is ever 
about to happen. 

There is surely a similarity in spirit and 
construction between these Indian yaravis and 
the sobbing lyrics sung by the exiles of Babylon. 
They are intensely patriotic and deeply mourn- 
ful. ‘‘The memory of former wrongs has tinged 
their most popular songs with sadness. ‘The 
young mother lulls her infant to sleep with 
verses, the burden of which is sorrow and 
despair ; and the love- -songs usually express the 
most hopeless grief.’’ 

Indians are always singing. Far out on the 
gw away from all human habitations, I 

ve heard strange Kechua words crooned by 
little a boys; harvesters, as they toil 
up-hill with their immense loads of barley. 
invariably sing some plaintive old song; an 
families travelling along the dusty roads unite 
their voices in strange part-harmonies to wailing 
melodies in a minor key. 


* ¢ 


RIGHT OR WRONG! 


rofessed politicians who have reduced office- 

holding to an exact science find the inde- 
pendent voter a sad stumbling-block, a fact 
which is amusingly disclosed by a story found 
in the life of the late George Monro Grant, the 
eminent Canadian educator and clergyman. 


Toward the end of Sir John Macdonald’s life 
he and Principal Grant, then the head of 
Queen’s C ollege, met at a dinner at the house 
of the premier’s brother-in-law, Professor 
Williamson. 

‘“‘How I wish,’’ the eee said to the 
principal, ‘‘that- you would be a steady friend 
of mine. 

““My dear Sir John,’’ the principal replied, 
“T have always supported you when you were 
right. si 

The premier’s eyes twinkled, and he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of ong ‘principal. 

‘““My dear man,”’ said he, ‘‘I have no use 
for that species of friendship ?? 


* ¢ 


ALL TOLD. 


Ree pride is a kind of patriotism that lasts 
as long as any sentiment. The story is 
told, says a writer in the Philadelphia Record, 
of a stranger in Milwaukee who, seeing an 
Irishman at work in the street, asked him 
what was the population of the town. 


‘Oh, about forty thousand,’’ was the reply. 

“Forty thousand! It must certainly have 
more than that,’’ said the visitor. 

‘*Well,’’ said the Irishman, ‘it wud be about 
two hundred and seventy -five thousand if ye 
were to count the Dutch.’’ 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’[ Adv. 
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tritious crackers made, and in 
order to have you know this we 
wish to send you 


| A Box FREE 


Send us your name and address and 
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, the box will be forwarded at once, 
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208 Tremont Street - - Boston, Mass, © 
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to style, but rather 
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of shoes and secure 
both health and style. 
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the great ease and com- 
fort it affords. Stylish 
and graceful as any shoe. 


TheWorth 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co. 


Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. Cushion 
Sole Shoe 











You ean be on your feet more 
hoursand walk more miles with- 
out fatigue wearing a Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe than with 
any other shoeever made. This 
is a strong statement, but the 
experience of thousands of 
wearers proves it. 


Men’s #4.00 to 86.00. 
Women’s $2.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name to 
our mearest storeand ask 
Sor Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS CoO., 
406 oe Street, te 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
15 8. asta St., Phila., Pa. 1225 Broadway, New York. 
Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 


"Mass. 











SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 
(¥ 200 Eggs 
a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 
"Tye seventh edition of the book “200 Eggs a 






Year Per Hen,” is now ready. Revised, en- 
larged, and in part rewritten; 96 pages. Con- 

tains among other things the method of fee ding by 
which Mr. S. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufac- 
turers of a well-known condition powder for the 
best egg record during the winter months. Simple 
as a, b, c,—and vet we guarantee it to start hens to 
laying’ earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 
than any other method under the sun. The book 
also contains a recipe for egg foo d and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 
68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. HL, says: “By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I ob- 
tained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month 
of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at 
random out of a fz urmer’s flock the author got 2,999 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells 
all there is to know, and tells it in‘a plain, com- 
mon-sense way, 

Price 50 cents or with a year’s subscription 

to the AMERICAN POUL ‘RY ADVOCATE 

both _ =A 75 cents; two-years’ subscription and 

book fi 1,00, or given free as a premium for 

two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 84 pages, 50 cents 
per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. ple Free, CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 














656 Hogan Block yracuse, N. 











Ice Skating 
is the most exhila- 
rating of outdoor sports. 

It puts more vim and vigor 
into one’s system than all the 
tonics ever taken. For a clear 
brain and good red blood take an 
occasional spin on 


Barney & Berry Skates 
We make every variety, adapted for chil- 
dren, men and women —ama- 
teurs or professionals. You will 
never be entirely satisfied until ¢@ 
yon geta pair of the famous 

Barney & Berry Skates 
They are known and used wher- 
ever wa freezes, and are sold 
by dealers everywhere. Send for 

our ogue, 
containing Hockey Rules and 
plans for ‘building an Ice Rink. 





Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling - 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledged to be the world’s 
master horseman. His ex 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing messes and conquer- 
ing hors all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
jorery where 




















ie is now teaching Pees 
marvelously ecessful 
methods to others. His sys- 


' tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 
Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habits — to have colts 
broken to harness A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of hor ses. 
you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
world, giving exhibitions and making large profits. 
You will be surpris to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 

Write and Prof. Beery will send you full person 
lars and handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 










PARKER 


curve FOUNTAIN 


Curve 


PENS from $1.50 up. 


It doesn’t pay to 
getaleaky fountain 
pen that you will soon 
throw away when you can 
geta fine, businesslike Parker 
Lucky Curve Fountain Pen for 
$1.50 up. 


The Parker is the pen with the 
Lucky Curve, the patented ink-feed 
which keeps the Parker from leak- 
ing. The Parker is the only one that 
has it, or anything like it. No more 
appropriate Yhristmas Gift than the 
Parker, the efficient, cleanly Foun- 
tain Pe 

The Parker is the only one made u 
with “s The Cap with the Colore 
Crown,” whio h is a cap tipped with 
your school, class or club colors. 


The Parker Jack-Knife Safety Pen 
is small enough to go into lower 
vest pocket or lady’s purse — 
can be carried in any posi- 

= no danger of 
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FREE TRIAL. 


Any Parker dealer 
will let you have a Parker on ten 
’ free trial before you buy it. 
you can't find a dealer who sells 
Parker Pens, write to me the name of ? 
your stationer, druggist or jeweler. 
GEORGE 8. PARKER, Pres., 
Parker Pen Company, 
150 Mill 8t., JANESVILLE, 


PBR we 












preserves the carpets, and 


with no printing on it. 


lf You Are in Doubt What to Buy 


for Mother, Wife, Sister or Friend, remember that a 


= Bissel/ 


never fails to please, and is a constant reminder of the giver for ten years 
and more. It reduces the labor about 95%, confines all the dust, brightens and 


Write for booklet showing our most popular style. 


A Free Christmas Gift 


and January 1, send us the purchase slip within one week from date of 
purchase, and we will send you FREE a fine quality leather card case 


Address Dept. 142, BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


will outlast forty brooms. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 


Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 
Sweeper of your dealer between now 
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Nature’s way 
of heating 








You cannot improve on 
nature’s way. ‘The most 
successful devices for the 
added comfort of mankind 
are those which rely in their 
operation upon the simple, 
direct, unerring principles of 
nature. Our way of Hot- 
Water heating a building is 
like the sending of the blood 
through heart and arteries 
to keep the body warm. 


AVURICAN,JDEAL 


will keep your rooms as accurately at 
72 degrees as the human body is kept 
at the temperature of 983 degrees. Why 
not heat your building as nature heats 
your body?. It’s the least expense, with 
least care, and is the most healthful 
known—that is why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are used 
exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, 
greenhouses, laboratories, barracks, 
palatial homes, etc. 


From Annual Report of the U. S. 
Quartermaster-General: 
“All hot-air furnaces as they become 
“worn out are being replaced by modern 
Steam and Hot-Water systems. 
“Upon the recommendation of the Sur- 
*geon-General the use of Hot Water is 
“retained for all hospitals, whatever 
the latitude.” 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
are now made in all 
sizes to fit smallest cot- 
tages, houses, stores, 
churches, schools, etc. 
—OLD or new—FARM 
or city. Prices arenow 
so attractive and re- 
sults so economical 
that no one can longer 
afford to put up with 
the nuisance or runthe 
risk of old-fashioned heating. 





These outfits save so much in coal and clean- 
ing, in time and temper, that they soon pay 
for themselves. Will not rust out or wear out 
—are therefore an investment, not an expense. 


Write us kind of building you wish to heat. 
Inquiries cordially welcomed. Valuable cat- 
alog sent free 


A No. 3015 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner $125, 
were used to 
Steam heat 
this cottage. 



















No. 3-22 

IDEAL Boiler 
and 400 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- | . 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner $215, 
were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 30. CHICAGO 
Showrooms in all large cities. 
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LINCOLN’S FIRST DOLLAR. 


poe was never ashamed of his obscure 
parentage and rude bringing up, as this 
story, found in a recent book by John Malcolm 
Ludlow, C.B., entitled, ‘‘Lincoln Self-Por- 
trayed,’’ fully proves. 

One morning in the Executive Chamber, when 
the rights of labor had been under discussion, 
Lineoln’s eyes suddenly began to twinkle. 


‘*‘Seward,’’ said he, ‘‘did you ever hear how 
I earned my first dollar ?’’ 
“Well, I was about eighteen years old. I 


belonged, you know, to what they call down 
South ‘the Scrubs’—people who do not own 
slaves are nobody there. But we had succeeded 
in raising, — by my labor, sufficient prod- 
uce, as | thought, to justify me in taking it 
down the river to sell. “I got mother’s consent, 
and constructed a little flatboat, large enough 
to take myself and a barrel or two of things we 
had raised down to New Orleans. 

‘*A steamer was coming down the river. We 
have, you know, no wharves on the Western 
streams, and the custom was for passengers to 
go out in a boat to the steamer, which stopped 
for them to go on board. 

“*T was admiring my new flatboat, when two 
men came down to the shore in carriages, with 
trunks, singled out my boat, and asked : 

** “Who owns this? 

“Tor 2 answered. 

** *Will you,’ said one of them, ‘take us and 
our trunks to the steamer ?” 

‘* ‘Certainly,’ said I, for I was very glad to 
have the chance of earning something. I sup- 
posed that each of them would give me two or 
three bits. 

“The trunks were put on my flatboat, the 
yew my seated themselves on the trunks, and 

sculled them out to the steamboat. ‘Then I 
lifted up the heavy trunks and put them on 
deck. ‘The steamer was about to put on steam 
again when I called out that they had forgotten 
to pay me. Each of them took out of his 
pocket a silver half-dollar and threw it on the 
floor of my boat. 

‘*T could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked 
up the money. Gentlemen, you may think it 
a very little thing, and in these days it seems to 
me a trifle, but it was a most important inci- 
dent in my life. 

**l could scarcely credit that I, a poor boy, 
had earned a dollar in less than a " day- —that by 
honest work I had earned a dollar. The world 
seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a 
more hopeful and confident being from that 


day. 

it is easy to imagine the silence that must 
have fallen on that Cabinet as they heard this 
pathetic confession from their chief. 


* 


THE FIRST SCHOOL-DAY IN ALSACE. 
Ablimpse of the strenuous and sustained battle 

against ignorance fought by the pioneer 
teachers of the Old World in the days preceding 
the French Revolution is given by Rev. E. 
Gilliat, in a recent book, ‘‘Heroes of Modern 
Crusades.’’ It seems almost incredible that 


| conditions so hopeless should need to have been 


righted in times sv near to ours. 


When Monsieur Stouber undertook the pas- 
torate of Ban de la Roche, a territory in the 
Vosges which belonged to Protestant noblemen, 
as feudal lords of the soil, he found the people 
very wild and ignorant. When he first went 
there he visited the only school. A number of 
children were gathered together in a miserable 
cottage. As he entered he heard an appalling 
noise of scuffling, quarreling and shouting. 

‘Silence, children, silence!’’ he cried. 
‘Where is your master 2”? 

One of the children pointed to a little old man 
who was lying on a bed in the corner of the 
room. 

‘**Are you the master of the school?’’ asked 
the Bon in some dismay. 

I be the master, sir—I be.’’ 

“Humph! 
anything??? 

‘No! 
for a good reason.’ 


“Tt must be a very good. reason indeed. 
What is it, my friend?’’ 
“Well, it don’t know nothing myself, sir, so 


how am’ I to teach?” 
**But, my 2 good friend, why did they send 
you here, t nen 
** Because, sir, I be too old to take care of the 
pigs.’ 
* & 


CLEVER BEASTS! 


he landlady whose table talk is reported by 
a writer in the San Francisco Chronicle 


made a just observation, although it was founded | 


on a misunderstanding. 
‘*More than five thousand elephants a year 


go to make our piano keys,’’ remarked the | 


student boarder, who had been reading the 
scientific notes in a patent medicine almanac. 

**My land!”’ exclaimed the landlady. ‘‘Isn’t 
it wonderful what some animals can be trained 
todo! Isn’t it, now? 


* ¢ 


TWO OF A KIND. 


here is something about the character of 
mules that makes their owners at times | 


almost equally stubborn. In the Washington 
Star this dialogue concerning one, if not two 
such animals, is reported: 
ha | don’t you get rid of that mule?’’ 
‘*Well, suh,’* answered Erastus Pinkley, “a 
hates to give in. If I was to trade dat mule 
off he’d regard it as @ personal victory. 


But don’t you teach the children 


| KING & CO., =. 42, 200 a N.Y. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [Adr. 


: CHRISTMAS CARDS and TAGS 10° 











$5 to $40 
Saved 


on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan. 






Beautiful 1909 designs. Elegant cards, 
brilliant ouere, worth 6 ae each. 
CATALOGU 








Write for our Catalog No. 253 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That's all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
| buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
} plan makes paying easy for all responsible 

persons. 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manufacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Freight 
prepaid. Sate delivery guaranteed. 
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Dress Shields 


While there may be other dress shields 
that are odorlgss when you buy them, the 
OMO is the only dress shield that is odor- 
less when you wear it 
















It contains no rubber, is cool, light, white, 
does not chafe, is absolutely moisture- proof, 
and washable 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Ate ill good stores, ors isample pairsent for 25c¢ 
Our " Dress Shield Brieflet "' sent free 





The Omo Manufacturing Company 


Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 











KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. ¥ 
K 
A Cure for ASTHMA 
/INMALATIONS FAIL 
which is in the blood and nervous system 
DIFFERENT IN RESULTS 


jamazoo, Mich. 
SPRAYS FAIL 
| CHANCES OF CLIMATE FAIL 
The Hayes Treatment is Ditferent, 
The Hayes Method builds up the general health; 


ye aCevceviitevAuy 
” 
SMOKES FAIL 
Because all these are aimed at the symptome alone 
DIFFERENT IN METHODS 
| The Hayes Method improves the digestion; The Haye 4 


Direct to You 
DOUCHES FAIL 
and leave untouched the real cause of the disease 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER 
Method strengthens the heart, lungs and nervous 


system: The Hayes Method relieves the wheezing 
and bronchial irritation; The Hayes Method stops 
the cough and overcomes the spasms: The Hayes 


Method removes the cause of the disease ; 


The Hayes Method Cures to Stay Cured. 


INDORSED BY DOCTORS 

| INDORSED BY LAWYERS 

INDORSED BY MINISTERS 
Indorsed by CURED PATIENTS in all parta of the 

| world. 
cure for you. 
information, 
Address P. 


You ought to know about this, for it means a 
Write to-day for our Be wll tin ¥96 and full 
with blank for Fr RAIN ATION. 
HAROLD H AY ES. Buffalo, N. Y. 


~~ B ‘or au After-dinner 
be ~ tel Shine 
tg or to 


Ivers & Pond ee 
PIANOS | 


Are unequé aled for their refinement of tone, beauty 
and originality of case design and wonderful dura- 
bility. Used in over 350 prominent Educational 
Institutions and 45,000 discriminating homes. Our 
1910 models, now ready for shipment, are the most 
artistic musically and the handsomest in case de 
sign we have ever turned out. Our new catalogue, 
containing half-tone pictures, showing in detail 
the exquisite and refined designs of our latest 
models, sent free upon request. | 


Information About Buying. | 


Our latest models will be found on exhibition at high- 
class piano houses throughout the United States. If 
none in your vicinity sells them, we can supply you 
direct from our large Boston esti ablishment easily, 
safely, and to your advantage, shipping the piano on 
approval and paying railway freights both ways if it 
falls short of your ideal. 








For the Quickest Thing Known 





in Stove Polish get 


‘SUN PASTE 


black, brilliant, mirror -smooth 
luster utely without Gust produced 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I don’t teach the children nothing— | 


He’s | 


1 pitty After you have once tried it 
you will find it so quick aan SO € 
that you will always want to keep your 
stove looking bright and deen 
It goes much further than so-called 
liquids, which alicays settle or 
MORSE BROS., Props. Rising Sun Stove 
Polish, Canton, Mass., U.8.A 






Please mail me your new catalogue and proposition 
to buyers. 






Ps ruteeneus 


a Address 


















1 sen ¢ . re ; i . art ft reve t rice 
1000-Shot aon Automatic Magasin Rifle $2.00 
Other Daisy Models - 50c. to $1.75 
Little Daisy, the new pop-gun for children .25 
nd for r free a Daisy I taining 

c Bane e f, les of 

the new National B 





| 
story, “ The Diar 
h how t 


n mark 
s* Drill r} The D 


a. tryin’ foh de las’ six weeks to get rid o’ i 
: | ‘DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. i 28 a gmouTy, me. 














PLAY BASEBALL ALL WINTER. 


Buy a deck of Aydelott’s Baseball Cards and have 
fun all winter—% plays—it’s real baseball. Just the 
thing for a Christmas Present. Ask your oer = 
send 50 cents in stamps to us. AGENTS WANTED. 

THE AYDELOTT BASEBALL CARDS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Most economical foo: fivefold in 
00) Zasily and « on kly prepared—rendered 
delicious and digestible in one-quarter of the time 
required by Rolled Oats. Prove it by free sample 
at your Con Ss. 
RALSTO PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


ale Purity is Param punt.” 











Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
judgment. The patterns are 
new, uniqne, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote toourcol- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 


THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Attleboro, Mass. 








Just a Common 


Job 


Just a common 
job means just a 
common salary. 


Imagine for a moment that from 
twenty to forty years have been added to 
your life—that you have reached the age 
of fifty or sixty. 





What are you doing to-day that will 
enable you to forecast something better 
for this later period than just a common 
job and a common salary? 


Only one class of men are absolutely sure 
of being able to maintain their full earning 
capacity after fifty. These are the trained 
men—men who have fortified themselves in 
youth against the common job problem 
which confronts the untrained man at any 
time in life. 


Why not give yourself the advantages of 
something better than a common education 
and insure against the common job prob- 
lem before it is too late and you have lost 
ambition ? 


Don’t give old age a chance. Let the 
American School train you so your services 
will be desired and sought after—not 
endured or overlooked. 

Fill in and mail us the coupon. Let us 
tell you how you can qualify for the pettiien 
to which you aspire in either the great fields 
of Engineering or Business. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I 
can qualify for position marked " X." 





...-Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 


... Accountant 





OCCUPATION 
Youth's Companion, 11-25-'o9. 


COLG@TES 
DENTAL CREAN 


naan — ae - 





] COMES OUT 


1 A RIBBON- K Lea 
\ LIES FLAT fe ‘ as 


ON THE a 


BRUSH 


42 ] ites of Cream 
In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 25, 55 John St., N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ohn Stewart Kennedy, a retired banker, 
died in New York October 3ist, aged 79. 
He was a native of Scotland, but settled in 
New York in 1856, and was for many years 
identified with banking and railroad interests. 
He accumulated a large fortune, from which he 
made generous but unostentatious gifts to relig- 
ious and philanthropic institutions. He was 
for 26 years president of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, to which he gave last year 
an endowment fund of $1,000,000. He was for 
many years president of the board of trustees 
of Robert College at Constantinople; and it 
was through his munificence that the United 
Charities building in New York was erected. 
& 
in Bequests for Public Uses, 
amounting altogether to nearly $30,000,000, 
were made in his will. He gave $2,250,000 
each to Columbia University, the New York 
Public Library, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Presbyterian Home Missions, Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions, the Presbyterian Church 
Erection Fund, and the Presbyterian Hospital ; 
$1,500,000 each to the Presbyterian Board of 
Aid for Colleges and Academies, the Presby- 
terian Church Extension, United Charities, and 
Robert College, Constantinople; $750,000 each 
to the American Bible Society and the Charity 
Organization Society; $100,000 each to the 
University of Glasgow, Yale University, Am- 
herst, Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin and 
Hamilton colleges, and Hampton and Tuskegee 
institutes ; $50,000 each to Lafayette, Oberlin, 
Wellesley, Berea, Teachers’, Elmira, Barnard 
and Anatolia colleges, Northfield Seminary and 
Mount Hermon School for Boys, and numerous 
smaller gifts to other educational, religious and 
philanthropic causes. 
& 
emg Yasuya Uchida has been appointed 
to succeed Baron Takahira as Japanese 
ambassador to the United States. Baron 
Uchida began his diplomatic career as attaché 
of the Japanese legation at Washington in 1887. 
He was at one time vice-minister of foreign 
affairs at Tokyo, and later was Japanese am- 
bassador at Peking and at Vienna. Mrs. 
Uchida is a graduate of Vassar. 
& 
i of the Philippines. — 
James Francis Smith, brigadier-general, 
U.S. V., who, after holding various military 
and civil positions in the Philippines since 1898, 
was in 1906 appointed governor-general of the 
islands, has resigned; and William Cameron 
Forbes, vice-governor, has been appointed to 
succeed him. Mr. Forbes has been in the islands 
for nearly six years as member of the Philippine 
Commission, secretary of commerce, and director 
of the police system, and since 1908 as vice- 
governor. Py 


ommons and Lords.—In addition to the 

budget, another grave issue has arisen 
between the British House of Commons and 
the Lords, through the adoption by the House 
of Lords of amendments to the Irish land bill. 
These amendments so transformed the bill that 
the House of Commons, November 5th, on 
motion of Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, rejected them by a vote of 219 to 54. 

* 

eee through The Hague Tri- 

bunal is increasingly employed for the 
settlement of international disputes. The court 
has recently defined the maritime boundary 
between Sweden and Norway, thus settling a 
long-standing dispute over fishing centers; and 
the government of Chile has agreed with the 
United States to submit to the court a claim of 
an American company for more than $1,500, 000, 
turning upon certain guano concessions, which 


|| has been pending since 1885. 


& 
Cc Budgets.—It is reported, unoffi- 
cially, that the German government will 
soon float a new loan of $125,000,000. A com- 
parison of the budget for 1910 with that of 
1900 shows a remarkable increase during the 
decade. In 1900 the budget was $555,800,000; 
in 1910, $850, 000,000. 
& 
ecent Deaths.—William Torrey Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education 
from 1889 to 1906, for more than 40 years editor 


of the Journal of Specu-_ ———————— 
lative Philosophy, and | =z | 
since 1900 editor-in-chief es 

of Webster’s International | «4 | 
Dictionary, died November || 4 
5th, aged 74. He was the | / | 
first educator recognized by || 
the trustees of the Carnegie | 
Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 
and received in 1906 the 
highest retiring allowance 
permitted by the rules of 
the foundation. —— Rt. Hon. William Court 
Gully, the first Viscount Selby, who was 
Speaker of the British House of Commons 
from 1895 to 1905, died November 6th, aged 74. 





WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
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FIVE MERCHANDISE 
PAYMENTS 


A A RS 
—— 








ONE REWARD FOR 
PERSEVERANCE 


FIVE. SHARES IN THE 
DIVISION OF $12,000 




















All this to be given to Companion subscribers 
for Every List of Five New Subscriptions 
for The Companion obtained and sent us 


between Oct. 21, 1909, and June 30, 1910. 





400 Extra Christmas Presents 


"THE following Christmas Presents will be given to the four hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest lists of new subscriptions between 
October 21 and December 25, 1909. Subscribers who win these 
Christmas Presents will also receive Five Merchandise Payments, One 
Reward for Perseverance, and, later, Five Shares in the Division of 
$12,000, for every list of five new subscriptions, as offered above. 


1 Christmas Present - - - - $250.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 200.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 150.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 100.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 75.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 60.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 50.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 40.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - - 35.00 
1 Christmas Present - - - 30.00 
5 Christmas Presents, each $25. 00 - 125.00 
10 Christmas Presents, each 20.00 - 200.00 
25 Christmas Presents, each 15.00 - 375.00 
100 Christmas Presents, each 10.00 - 1,000.00 
250 Christmas Presents, each 5.00 - 1,250.00 





Why These Christmas Presents ? 


F,XPERIENCE has shown that new subscriptions can be secured more 


easily before Christmas than after. These early orders are also very 
acceptable to the Publishers of The Companion, as they permit the entry 
of the new subscriptions on our mailing list and the shipment of our Mer- 


chandise Payments and Rewards for Perseverance before the rush of the 
Holiday Season. As a means to this end, therefore, we offer the above 
Christmas Presents as a special inducement for securing new subscriptions 


prior to the Holiday Season. All new subscriptions sent us in competition 


for the contest must be mailed before December 25th. The Christmas 
Presents for this special service will be sent to the successful workers as 


soon after Christmas as possible. 





SEE THE COMPANION OF OCTOBER 21/st FOR FULL 

PARTICULARS OF ALL THE ABOVE OFFERS. IF YOU 

HAVE MISPLACED YOUR COPY WE WILL GLADLY 
SEND ANOTHER FREE OF CHARGE. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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panna Arctic Socks 


althful for bed- - 
Registered in U.S. chamber, tak ont 
sick-room, Worn in 
Patent Office. rubber boots, absorb 
ee Made of 
nitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in allsizes 
by dealers or by mail, 
pote, Sareer pays postage. Catalogue free 
for Parker's nameinevery noir. 
J.H. Parker P maa Dest. A, 25 James St, Malden, 


vw > TAMM iE 


“ADV ICE TO STAMME lly % 
Free. It explains how I quick 
and permanently cured myself. 
Profit by my experience od write 
or ree book and advi 
BE: ee . NN. BOGUE, 1500 North 
treet, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Ease Your Feet 
The “‘Pillow”’ Shoe 


For women’s wear. , Reantitet hand- 
turned shoe. Oak lea’ sole. 
vici kid and 
\. Soft, No 
breaking in. can 
it wpe by mail. Absolute entiafaction 
or money cheerfully refunded. Wear 
“ Pillow ” Shoes and forget you have feet. 
Illustrated Catalogue and self-measure 
blank nd to-day. 

















wrinkle 
"pliable, as 


PILLOW SHOE CO., 184 Summer St., Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 
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An Invitation 


We invite you—reader of this advertisement—to 
- to any stove dealer in the United States and ask him 
set up in your kitchen a CONTROL Range to try 
free for 3 months. 
Should your dealer deny you the privilege, please 
notify us without delay and we will be ra to ship 
ou a CONTROL direct, all freights paid, under the 
roadest kind of a free trial offer. 


We are daily Comartatin 
CONTROL Ranges burn 30 er cent less fuel 
than other high grade ranges; ‘hat ONTROL Ranges 
offer as good or better baking facilities than any stove 
you have ever known; that it is possible to buy an 
exceptionally fine range at a fair price. 

Won’t YOU try a CONTROL Range at our invita- 
tion and feel free to choose or reject it ? 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 


CONTROL RANGE 


in this way how 
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ge Water more than 33 Feet.— 
As all schoolboys know, a suction-pump 
can theoretically elevate water only about 3344 
feet, a column of water of that height balancing 
the atmospheric pressure. Recently, however, 
a means has been found of causing a suction- 
pump to raise water to a height of even 60 feet. 
The invention was made by a workman in the 
French marine. Monsieur Eysserie, the chief 
engineer of the marine, remarked that one par- 
ticular pump showed extraordinary qualities in 
drawing water from ships’ holds. Inquiry 
developed the fact that a workman named 
Alzial had thought of the plan of introducing 
air into the water at the point where the suction 
was applied, thus producing an emulsion of air 
and water, which, because of its diminished 
density, was capable of being elevated to con- 
siderably greater heights than pure water. The 
air is introduced through a small brass tube. 


* 


7 Mystic Tetrahedron.—Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, made some curiously in- 
teresting remarks about carbon and the aston- 
ishing relation of its properties to the geometrical 
figure known as the tetrahedron, a solid bounded 
by four equilateral triangles. He said that 
the completeness with which the fundamental 
properties of the carbon atom are symbolized 
by a regular tetrahedron is altogether astound- 
ing. That atom has four affinities, which 
operate practically in the direction of the four 
radii, proceeding from the center toward the 
four solid angles of a tetrahedron. ‘‘In the 
future, when strangers dig for signs of our life, 
they will find the tetrahedron and the benzene 
hexagon among the mystic symbols which they 
have difficulty in interpreting. If, like the 
ancient Egyptians, we made our tombs records 
of our wisdom, such symbols would long since 
have acquired sacred significance. ’’ 
& 


ative Tantalum.—A_ correspondent of 

Nature notes the finding of a new mineral 
in the gold-washings of the Ural Mountains. 
Analysis shows that it consists of 98.5 per cent. 
tantalum, 1.5 per cent. niobium, and .001 per 
cent. manganese. He therefore remarks that 
it may be regarded as consisting practically of 
native tantalum. The mineral occurs in very 
minute quantities, and is apparently an isolated 
formation ; but now that its existence is known, 
it is hoped that it may be found elsewhere 
associated with gold and platinum. It has a 
lower specific gravity than either of those metals. 


& 


ew Water.—The ancient ‘‘dew ponds’’ 

of England have their modern counterparts 
on the Rock of Gibraltar, where drinking-water 
is obtained by the condensation of the abundant 
dew in specially prepared basins. The primi- 
tive process consists in making a hollow in the 
ground, and filling the bottom with dry straw, 
over which is placed a layer of clay. Ona 
clear night the clay cools very rapidly, and the 
dew is condensed into water in the basin. The 
pond is improved by putting a layer of asphalt 
or Portland cement under the straw. At 
Gibraltar the present practise is to use wood 


instead of straw and sheet iron instead of clay. | 


& 


un-Spots as Solar Storms. — Prof. 

George E. Hale, in a recent address, ex- 
plained how, with the aid of the spectrohelio- 
graph, knowledge has been obtained of the 
existence of an upper region of the solar atmos- 
phere in which whirling storms occur. He 
regards these storms as somewhat analogous to 
tornadoes or waterspouts on the earth and 
thinks that they give rise to sun-spots. If the 
gases at high levels whirl sufficiently fast, they 
develop a tube-like extension which reaches 
down through the comparatively undisturbed 
gases at lower levels. At the center of the 
storm the expansion of the gases due to their 
rapid rotation cools them, and thus produces 
a relatively dark cloud, which we see in the 
sun-spot. But the great whirling vortex above 
the spot remains invisible unless photographed 
with the spectroheliograph. 

o 


alloon Dangers.—The enthusiasm with 
which the science of aerial navigation is 


-now studied has led, among other things, to 


more careful observation of the effects of atmos- 
pherie electricity upon balloons and other air- 
ships. The recent experience of Lieutenant 
Gruber with a balloon held by a long wire 
cable indicates one of the dangers that are to be 
guarded against. The cable having been broken 
by a gust of wind, the aeronaut found himself 
carried rapidly up intoa storm-cloud. Suddenly 
the balloon began to fall, and Gruber saw that 
the envelope was burning. Fortunately he 
reached the earth in safety. Monsieur Bou- 
lenger, president of the ‘* Aero-club du Nord,’’ 
recently took three passengers on a long flight, 
during which they found themselves involved 
in a storm-cloud. As long as the rain lasted 
about them they were subjected to electric 
shocks, and sparks played all over the balloon. 
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4 pages, leather bound; illustrating all Fur yy all 
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irons, knobs 
and rosettes are made of cast brass. 


This portable fireplace can be used in any room 
having chimney connection. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


THE S. M. HOWES COMPANY, 
40-46 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





4 wal BO Relief ~ 


CHAPPED HANDS, onanne, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” Delightful 
after shaving. Id everywhere, ot 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 



























Get Mennen's (the 
original). been le free. 
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The 
best skaters and 
the best rinks 

everywhere will 
have none but 
Winslow’s. 

















Superior in material, in finish and 
durability. Over 50 years as the 
world’s standard has clinched this 
fact. AM Models, All Sizes, All Dealers. 
Please write for new illustrated catalogues 
They are Kindly state whether you are ‘inter- 
ested in ice or roller skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 

8 Long Lane, EK. C., London. 
Potsdamer Sti asse No. No. 4, , Be rin, 





















oer Chambers St., New York. 
No. 4 Avenue ¢ de ja a Armée, Paris. 


“The World’s Favorite” 


No other maker has caught the indescri- 
bable blend that makes 


ETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL MILA, 


CHOCOLATE 


lead the world. It just tastes like 
— PETER’S —and you will not find 
that flavor in any other. 












You Never Grow 
Tired of Peter’s. 


Irresistibly 
Delicious. 


‘High, aS the Alps 1 Quality” 


A Beautiful Holiday Gift. 


What would be more appropriate and useful for your 
wife than one of our latest New Companion 
Sewing Machines, Style 244? 


HIS machine is constructed of 

the finest grade, dark quar- 

tered oak, in the beautiful 

swell front design which is 
original with the New Companion 
Sewing Machines. This style will 
be appreciated by the housekeeper, 
not only because of its beautiful 
lines, but also because of the dust- 
shedding properties of its smooth 
polished surfaces. 

The Automatic Drop-Head and 
Lift is one of the most marked of the 
improvements which have entered 
into the construction of sewing- 
machines in recent years, This 
feature enables the operator to con- 
vert the machine into an ornamental 
table by simply closing the leaf. 

The machine has seven drawers for holding attachments and accessories. 
The side drawers are fitted with solid brass pulls and the shallow center 
drawer has a special device for holding bobbins. A half-yard measure 
extends across the front edge of the table. A full set of the latest attach- 
ments is included with each machine. 

























Our confidence in the New Companion Sewing Machine is 
such that we warrant each machine for ten years, and 
allow a ninety-day privilege of return if the 
machine is not satisfactory. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of New Companion Sewing Machines is a Money-Saver. Ask for it to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 









































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an itine- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Ite subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, ., a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
imail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewuls. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your Dh er issent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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OVERHEATED NURSERY. 

word of warning is in order 

as to certain dangers per- 
taining to the change from sum- 
mer to winter. Most persons 
have spent the last few months 
practically in the open air. If 
not actually outdoors, they have 
at least kept windows open day 
and night, and without having 
P to give the matter any especial 
thought, have been able to fill their lungs at any 
minute with fresh, cool air. 

As soon as there creeps into the air the first little 
autumnal chill the instinct of many persons is to 
shut down the windows, and the second to turn on 
the steam heat, and in some cases to let it stay on 
unchecked till May. 

It is not to bea d fora t that there 
is any virtue or any gain in being cold —feeling 
cold is bad for any one, and should not be allowed. 
It lowers vital resistance and can do harm of many 
kinds. But there is a sensible middle course. It 
is foolish, for example, after a lot of young people 
have been allowed to run loose in the open air for 
months, to wonder why they are cross and nervous, 
with congested noses and hot heads, if they are 
shut up as soon as they get back to town in a 
nursery with a steam-radiator running in full force. 

Nothing in the whole domestic economy needs 
more watching than a steam-heater. All day its 
energies should be checked by a thermometer, and 
except where water-pipes must be protected, it 
should be shut off tight at night. Further than 
this, its onset in the autumn should be of the most 
gradual description. Unless the winter is unusu- 
ally harsh and early, a room facing south will 
need very little artificial heat before Christmas. 
When the crisp, frosty mornings come, turn the 
heat on for an hour or so, and then when the sun 
gets round, let that take the matter in hand —it 
will do it much better. 

In the nursery—a room that should always be 
on the sunny side—let the windows be thrown 
open every minute that the children are out of it, 
and let qne window be kept open when they are 
in it. 

Above all, do not leave the management of the 
radiator in the hands of a chilly, thin-blooded 
member of the family. It is perfectly right that 
grandmother’s room should be kept warmer than 
the nursery. But children are energetic, warm- 
blooded little animals, and the nursery thermom- 
eter always speaks the truth. 
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TRUE TO HIS PROMISE. 


hen Mrs. Horton engaged Homer Riggs to 

make her a set of shelves for her summer 
kitchen, she endeavored to extract from him a 
promise that he would do the work within two 
weeks. But this, although she tried hard, she 
found to be an impossible task. 

“T can’t be pinned down toa certain day, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Riggs, with dignity, ‘for nobody can tell 
what may befall’em. I’ll do the vest I can for ye, 
that’s all,” and Mrs. Horton was forced to con- 
tent herself with that. 

When, two days later, Mr. Riggs accosted her 
on the post-office steps, and said that he had “‘been 
over to Leighton’s sawmill, and seen jest the 
boards for her work,” she felt somewhat encour- 
aged. Butafter that day of hope five weeks slipped 
by with no news from the shelves, and only lofty 
nods and elusive replies from the one carpenter in 
Bushby. Then Mrs. Horton ventured to inquire 
how her work was progressing, but she got scant 
satisfaction. 

At the beginning of the sixth week she was sum- 
moned to the door one day to see Mr. Riggs, whose 
wagon, in which reposed several boards, stood at 
her gate. ; 

“I’m expecting to get at your shelves this after- 
noon, if ’tisn’t too hot,” said Mr. Riggs. ‘I thought 
maybe you’d like to know. I’ve got the boards I 
spoke to ye about in there now,” with a jerk of 
his thumb toward the wagon. 

“May I ask why you have waited six weeks 
before getting them?” inquired Mrs. Horton, in 
her most freezing tone, which was wasted on 
Homer Riggs. 

“Why, ’twas like this,” he said, placidly. “I 
see ’em, as I told you, an’ I kep’ my eye on ’em. 
They were at the bottom of a pile, an’ trade’s been 
slack over to Leighton’s this spring, same as every- 
wheres else. But the boards did work off gradual, 
an’ day before yesterday, when I was over there, 
Leighton said to me, ‘You come over in a couple 0’ 











days, Homer, an’ those boards’ll hg clear.’ An’ 
so’s not to keep ye waitin’ a minute more’n was 
needful, I harnessed up to-day jest on the chance, 
an’ the luck was with me.” 


* 
AN UNDERGROUND CITY. 


— explorers have made a singular and 
most interesting discovery of a subterranean 
city in Central Asia. In Turkestan, on the right 
bank of the Amu Darya, in a chain of rocky hills 
near the Bokharan town of Karki, are a number 
of large caves, which upon examination were 
found to lead to an underground city, built, appar- 
ently, long before the Christian era, 

According to the effigies, inscriptions and de- 
signs upon the gold and silver money unearthed 
from among the ruins, the existence of the town 
dates back to some two centuries before the birth 
of Christ. 

The edifices contain all kinds of domestic uten- 
sils, pots, urns and vases. 

The high degree of civilization attained by the 
inhabitants of the city is shown by the fact that 
they built in several stories; by the symmetry of 
the streets and squares, and by the beauty of the 
baked clay and metal utensils, and of the orna- 
ments and coins which have been found. 

It is ae sed that long centuries ago this city, 
so carefully concealed in the bowels of the earth, 
—— large numbers of — with a refuge 

rom the incursions of nomadic savages and 
robbers. 
* 


SELF - RESTRAINT. 


llen stopped scrubbing the veranda steps long 
enough to cast an admiring eye on her em- 
ployer’s garden. “Sure they are fine posies ye 
have, doctor,” she said. “I’ve aneat little house I 
bought with the money I’d put by, and an elegant 
garden it had last year, too, but now there’s neither 
stick nor stalk in it.” 

“What was it, hens or dogs?” asked the doctor, 
sympathetically mentioning his own aversions. 

“Sure me neighbor—bad luck to her!—had a ditch 
dug in her land, and the water ran down into me 
garden, and washed all me seeds away.” 

“And what did you do about it?” 

‘What could a poor lone body like me do?” 

“Well, didn’t you at least say something to the 
woman, complain or tell her that you wouldn’t 
stand it?” 

“Now, doctor, dear, hard words 4 leads to bad 
feelings among neighbors, and that ye know as 
well as I do; and it’s not me that would be using 
them. So I —_ said to her, ‘I hope I’ll live to 
see the floods flowing over your ve as your 
ditch-waters have flowed over me garden,’ and I 
let it go at that.” 

* © 


THE AGE OF YOUNG MEN. 


he young man just out of college gets a good 
many hard knocks, both from hard-headed 
business men and the funny columns of the news- 
papers. Here is a story from a writer in the 
Chicago Post which helps to balance the account: 
“So you’ve just graduated from _ college?” 
snap) d the head of the firm. “And I suppose 
ou think you know enough to run the business if 
ive you a place?” 

‘I hadn’t considered that phase of the matter,” 
replied the uate. “I called to inform you that 
I have combined all your rivals, and am willing to 
let you into the combination if you will talk busi- 
ness,”’ 

* 8 


A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


t would not have taken surprising intelligence 

to predict a repetition of the mistake referred 
to below, but the porter, according to a writer in 
Everybody's Magazine, lacked the necessary per- 
ception. — 

A pean on a New York and Chicago limited 
train, upon looking under his berth in the morning 
found one black shoe and one tan shoe. He called 
the perters attention to the error. The porter 
scratched his woolly head in bewilderment. 
‘Well, an’ don’t dat beat all!” he said. ‘“Dat’s 
de second time dis morning dat dat mistake’s 
happened!”’ 

*® @¢@ 


A WANT EASILY SUPPLIED. 


—— can seldom be bettered by artificial 
and temporary expedients. An illustration is 
given in a story taken from the Washington Star. 
During the Civil War a certain Tim Greeley bought 
the eggs for his mess. Cracked eggs could be 
bought at half price. 

One day Tim walked into the sutler’s with his 
basket on his arm. 

“Gimme two dozen best cracked eggs,” said Tim. 

“Cracked eggs all out,” said the sutler. 

Tim nodded toward the egg crate in the corner. 

“Well, crack us up some, can’t ye?” he asked. 


* © 


‘WAITING FOR A CUTLET. 


|" the barber shop the scissors clicked merrily 
away, and the barber’s dog lay on the floor, 
close beside the chair, looking up intently all the 
time at the occupant who was having his hair cut. 
A writer in Judge continues: 

“Nice dog, that,” said the customer. 

“He is, sir,” said the barber. 

*‘He seems very fond of watching you cut hair.” 

“Tt ain’t that, sir,” explained the barber, smiling. 
“Sometimes I make a mistake and take a little 
piece off a customer’s ear.” 


® 


HERE AND THERE. 


man was waiting patiently for a street-car the 
other day at a transfer-station, says the 
Boston Record, when a woman, highly excited, 
rushed up to him, and cried, “Are you the man 
here?” 
“*T don’t understand,” he said. 
“Are you the man here?” she repeated. 
“No, madam,” he said, concealingasmile. “The 
man here is that man over there.” 


* ¢ 
HE DID NOT HESITATE. 


**\7ou must rest,” said the specialist, after a 

knowing thumping of the popular preacher’s 
person. ‘You will be in the next world in three 
months unless you go abroad and take a complete 
rest.” 


“Oh, then I’ll go abroad at once,” replied the 
preacher, quite innocently. 





SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, asin 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 

(Adv. 








100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
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STAMPS Quikis Sraite‘Co., toledo, Onto. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
20c. diff. U.S., 25e.. 1000 hinges, 
5e. Agts. wtd., 50%. Lis . I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


ALBRECHT 


It pays well in S 


buying furs to 
- something 
sides fur—to 















eal by mail wit 
E, Albrecht & Son, you deal 
with headquarters. Ernst 
Albrecht is the pioneer fur- 
rier of the great Northwest, ° 
an ‘or years has main- 
tained this leadership in the 
fur center of the United States. 


ALBRECHT FURS 
Are Guaranteed 


to be true to name, superior 
to other furs at same price, 
correct in style, and of th 

finest workmans 


pers and sell 
wearer. You not only save ey) 

money but get better furs, bet- re 

ter workmanship,anda st 4-~ choice in style. 
Our Fur Mail Order Dept. is largest in the world 


Our elegant 1909-1910 Catalogue, No.5, is an 
education in Fur information, describing the 
Furs, showing natural core, ginene, latest 
styles in all Fur Garments and quoting our 
money-saving prices. Sent for 4c. in stamps 
—invaluable tf you are interested in Furs 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Sixth and Minnesota Sts., 
Established 1855. Station A 2, St. Paul, Minnesota. 






















Coffee Making © 


You can be always certain of having 
rich, fragrant, healthful coffee, abso- 


lutely free from tannic acid and the 
bitter element of the berry if you usea 


anning- 
owman 


Coffee Percolator 


It embodies thescientific coffee-making 

rinciple. The grounds are kept apart 

rom the liquid, which means that you 
et all the good of the coffee and none of 
he bad—desides saving one-third. 

In Urn Style with alcohol burner, or in 
Coffee Pot Style for stove use. Over 100 
Styles and sizes—all of the genuine 
Manning-Bowman —— best. 
Write for booklet “* L-12 .” 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of the ‘‘Eclipse’’ Bread Mixer, 
Mixes bread in three minutes, 























book, news- 


Cards, circulars, 

paper. Press $5. Larger $18. Ro- 
tary . Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, 














ce ond rules sent. Write factory 


oO press catalog, TYPE, paper, etc. 
wn THE PRESS CO. Meriden,Conn. 











The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in 
the homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country vil- 
lage or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


The Comfort of the 
ve Telephone a 








The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have a real vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of 
the happiness which one man has and 
another man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at 
moments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men in the world. If you have a telephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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Salary Checks 





ohn Miltons 


Prophetic Vision 


was rich in anticipations and fore- 
told many things; amongst others, 
Lowney’s Chocolates : 


Pay —" s 


end with your life— 


then 


The Prudentia 


\ Monthly Income Checks Begin. 
ta 


‘‘from sweet kernels press’d 
She tempers dulcet creams.”’ 





Again he describes 


owNEys 


Chocolate Bon-Bons 





GAtinaRY DEPART ME nT 4 


Che Prudential J GJusurance Gonpany, 


Aetse f 49/0 





[ 
| 
| 








Newark 
Be ef 2 ten ilps: Ts a ‘©on hospitable thoughts intent 
; Oe < 00 Mouth acome Picg 1? PRUDENTIAL. What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
: UNION NATIONAL BANK ) . ff . What order, so contrived as not to mix 
& $7230.22 eewannns. _CASIEL. an peed se Fae Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 





STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.”’ 


Two centuries beforehand the great poet had a foretaste of 
the delicious natural flavors in a box of Lowney’s Chocolates. 


Dept. 


38. 




















Send 
this coupon 
for full particulars 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. /i22™ sie 


with Cash Payment 
at Death. 


of America. 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
Address ...... : The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston. Cocoa — Chocolates — Bon-Bons. 
Occupation , 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


My age is...... Beneficiary’s age...... 


Immediate Benefit and Continuous 
Monthly Income Policy. 


























| WEARS LIKE IRON” 

| New Life and Looks 

to Old Doors 
YOUR DOORWAY 


Is to Every Passer-by an Index to the 
4 Character of What’s Inside. 

uy Does yours do you justice? No need to 
wait until next repairing time, or put off 
refinishing it as a ‘‘task’’ to be dreaded. 

JAP-A-LAC WILL MAKE IT LIKE 
NEW. Geta can to-day at your dealer’s 
and every one who knows what you’re 
going to do will want to ‘“‘help”’ with the 
transformation. 

JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable 
and lustrous colored varnish made. Ap- 
plied according to directions, it ‘‘sets”’ 
hard as adamant with a mirror-like surface 
and ‘‘Wears Like Iron.” 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful 
colors for refinishing every kind of wood- 
work, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, 
Furniture, and every painted or varnished 
surface from cellar to garret. 

JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 

For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 

If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-I,AC, send us his 
name, with 10c. to cover cost of mailing, and we will 


send a free sample, quarter pint can of any color (ex- 
cept gold which is 25c.) toany point in the United States 
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Write for illustrated The Glidden Our Green Label Line 


booklet containing] Yarnish Co. | 0f lear varnishesisthe 
interesting informa- highest quality manu- 


tion and beautiful] 3191 Glidden Bldg. | facturea. Its use in- 


color card. Free on Cleveland, ml sures perfect results 
request. U.S.A Ask your paint dealer. 


The many-sided 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS SCOURS POLISHES 






















JAP-A-LAC Model FloorGraining Processsolves the prob- 
lem of “What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make 
it sanitary and refined ?”’ Your Painter can do it at a little 


expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 
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There’s Nothing Too Good for That Boy 


and there’s nothing that will give him more good whole- 
some fun, fun which at the same time teaches things 
that are worth while, than a 


BROWNIE CAMERA 


The Brownies are made on the Kodak system: Daylight loading and unloading 
with film cartridges, daylight development, no dark room for any part of the work— 
that means simplicity. 

Brownies are made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—+hat means quality. 

Brownies are made in enormous quantities by improved machinery which saves cost 
at every turn—shat means economy. 

You'll be surprised, if you are not already familiar with the latest developments in the 
Kodak system of photography, at how simple it all is and what a very good camera you 
can buy for a very little money. The Brownie illustrated above is the most expensive 
one in the Brownie line—The 3A Folding. It is twelve dollars with a high grade rapid 
rectilinear lens and it makes pictures 314 x 5% inches. There’s a similar one, the No. 2 
Folding Pocket, for 244 x 3% pictures, with achromatic lens at $5.00, and box form 
Brownies from one to four dollars—every one of them capable of making good pictures, 
even in inexperienced hands. 


Put “Brownie” on that Christmas List. 


Catalogue of Kodaks EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


and Brownies free at the 


dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. ) The Kodak City. 




















